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EXPERIENCES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


BY A COUNTRY PARSON. 


For THE OccIDENT. | 

In February, 1858, f arrived in Cali- 
fornia and found there were a number 
of places in San Joaquin county where 
there was no preaching nor Sabbath- 
schools, but the Sabbath was a day for 
drinking and card-playing and_ horse- 
racing. One of these towns, seven or 
eight miles from where I located, was 
known as Woodbridge; named in honor 
of a Mr. Woods who kept a hotel. 
There was no preaching there and my 
recollection now is that I held the first 
religious meeting ever held in the place. 
At my first appointment an elder and a 
inember went with me so as to see that 
no harm befell me. There had been a 
Masonic hall erected and they kindly 
consented for religious services to be 
held in the lower portion of it. When 
we arrived we found we were the only 
persons who had come to church. I 
confess it looked very discouraging 
about keeping up a regular appoint- 
ment, or for that matter any appoint- 
ment at all. We waited about half an 
hour, but there were no additions tothe 
hearers. As miners say, I very sooa re- 
solved to-go out on a prospecting tour 
and see if matters could not be changed. 
Not far from the hall I found a good- 
sized saloon full of men drinking and 
gambling. I went back and told those 
who had come with me that I thought I 
would go over and invite them tochurch. 


“Yes, you do that” they both replied 


“and you will get whipped before you 
get out of that saloon, you must remem- 
ber that you are a late arrival in Cali- 
fornia and are not accustomed to the 
Ways of the people here.” I replied 
that I was not the least afraid of being 
Whipped, that two could play at that 


narratives. 


is however a Jact---surprising though it be---that 


men are to be found WA» apdear to have drunk into the 
spirit of Christ, Who yet reject the miracles of the Rew 
Gestame if, and indeed, question the authenticity of the 
Whole framework of Christianity. 
ment of our day has developed an extraordinary type of 
mind--a hybrid s» to speak, between reason and mysti- 
cism;and it would be unfair to deny that gleams of Diviue 
light have reached the souls of some, from the glorious 
person of Christ, Who yet question the trath of the Grospet 
But the great mistake they make —and 
mauy have falten into it—is this: they fold that the 
Christian religion may be universally taught in this mys- 
tical Way, and that mankind may learn a purer faith by 
exploding its historical and dogmatic basis.--- The Credi- 
bility of the Christian Religion. 


‘Ohte hy per- retine- 


game, and I would risk the consequences 
and go. I went over and walked into 
the saloon and watched them gamble 
and drink for some moments and then 
pulled off my hat and made them as po- 
lite a bow as I knew how (after I had 
called their attention). Then I said to 
them, ‘‘gentlemen, you have had a game 
of your kind, come over tochurch at the 
hall and have a game of my kind.’ [ 
also gave the bar-tender a special invi- 
tation tocome. He immediately spoke, 
saying, ‘‘I request every one present to 
get out of here for I want to close the 


saloon as soon as possible and go out 
and get my family and attend church, 
for no man shall come into my saloon 
and invite me but what I shall hear 
what he has to say.’ I returned and 
told my companions what I had done 
and that they were nearly all coming to 
church, but still they doubted and I re- 
plied ‘wait a few moments and see.” 
It was only a short time before they 
commenced coming and with them the 
saloon-keeper and his family. Others 
saw these coming and they also came 
until the congregation numbered seven- 
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ty-five or eighty, and as well-behaved 
as any one could wish. One man 
who I think had at least one dram 
ahead, came in eating a very large red 
apple. de seated himself but kept on 
eating and looking. up to see what I was 
going to do, and finally laid his knife 
and apple down by his side and listened 
with seemingly an intense interest until 
the close of the services, and then re- 
sumed his eating. The text I preached 
from, that day, was a very pointed one, 
‘“And these shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment.” It never entered my 
mind that such a text, owing to the oc- 
casion, might be regarded as a direct in- 
sult until afterward when I got to think- 
ing about it. 

From the text I endeavored to show 
the real necessity there was for inflict- 
ing punishment in the world to come, 
that no government was safe here with- 
out it, and that God in His infinite good- 
ness would inflict punishment in the 


future on all who refused submission to 


His will while they lived. Seccnd, I 
endeavored to show the nature of the 
punishment to be inflicted. That one of 
the main ingredients would be the lash- 
ings of a guilty conscience and the fact 
that there was nothing in all the uni- 
verse that could by any means calm its 
fears. I asked those who drank how 
they would like to have the raging 
thirst for liquor to continue to haunt 
them and burn them forever, and yet no 
means of gratifying it. Or then, how 
would you like to have the influence 
and power that gambling has over you 


to continue forinterminable ages tossing | 


the soul about as if on aseaof fire. I 
contended that wrong doing made men 
miserable here, and where it would be 
continued in the world to come and all 
by their own acts, they would still con- 
tinue to be miserable, for look where 
they would no relief would ever come. 
I urged that if hell was nu worse than 
a troubled conscience, which in its very 
nature was tormenting, that it was better 
toshunit. Third, I endeavored to show 
the duration of the punishment taking 
for my authority the text, “These shall 
go away into everlasting punishment.” 
When I advanced to this proposition 
there was a silence and solemnity that 
was almost oppressive. After that day 
I had no trouble in securing a congrega- 
tion at that place as long as I preached 
there, and was always treated with re- 
spect by the people, including the sa- 
loon-keeper. They seemed to respect 
me the more because I told them the 
truth as found in God’s word. 


This, I suppose, was the beginning of 


Tha Occidenrt 


what is now known as the Woodbridge 
church where our good brother, Dr. 
Steen, now ministers and has been min- 
istering in holy things for anumber of 
years past. After the scenes of that 
day they sent me an invitation to come 


and deliver a temperance lecture. I 


took some good singers with me and 
went, and there were, I think, fourteen 
who enlisted with the Sons of Temper- 
ance. It wasquite atemperance revival 


for a small new place, and I trust did 
good. 


GIVE US MEN! 


The following lines, by the Bishop of Exeter, 
England, was recit:d by Canon Fleming in a 
recent popular meeting in London with strik- 
ing effect. They are as good for the United 
States as they are for England.—Czristian 
Work. 


Give us Men! 
Men—fromi every rank, 
Fresh and free and frank; 
Men of thought and reading, 
Men of light and leading, 
Men of loyal breeding, 
England's welfare speeding: 
Men of faith and not of faction, 
Men of lofty aim in action: 
Give us Men—I say again, 
Give us Men! 


Give us Men! 
Strong and stalwart ones; 
Men whose highest hope inspires, 
Men whom purest honor fires, 
Men who trample Self beneath them, 
Men who make their country wreath them 
As her noble sons, 
Worthy of their sires! 
Men who never shame their mothers, 
Men who never fail their brothers, 
True, however false are others: © 
Give us Men—I say again, 
Give us Men! 


Give us Men! 
Men who, when the tempest gathers, 
Grasp the Standard of their fathers 
In the thickest fight: 
Men who strike for home and altar, 
(vet the coward cringe and falter), 
God defend the right! | 
True as truth, though lorn and lonely, 
Tender—-as the brave are only; 
Men who tread where saints have trod, 
Men for Country—Freedom—and God: 
Give us Men! I say again—again— 
Give us such Men! 


Varied Themes. 


_ There has been issued an official call 


for the Sixth Annual Irrigation Con- 


gress to be held at Lincoln, Neb., Sept. 


28-30, 


There is considerable after all that is 
amusing in the curriculum of the Sul- 
tan’s select school, though we doubt 
whether the six pupils can see it. 


The time will come when men will as 
eagerly press forward to enterthe king- 
dom of heaven, after the “tried gold,” as 


God and Jesus Christ.” 


the heart. 


they are now doing to enter the Yukon 


region after the gold that glitters. 


President McKinley has received a 
very cordial invitation to visit this 
city during his vacation this summer. 
It is not probable that the invitation will 
be accepted yet only good could result 
to the president and the Pacific Coast 
if it should be. He would be welcomed 
by all classes of citizens. 


Some realistic critic having called in 
question the oft-repeated story of how 
the Queen held out the Bible to an en- 
quiring pagan and said, “This is the 
secret of England’s greatness,” a writer 
in Zhe Christian, \,ondon, gives what is 
probably the origin of the story. It 
seems Queen Victoria in 1849 gave to 
Sagbua, an African prince a Bible; 


which was accompanied by a letter, 


written by her authorization, and which 
is found in the Church Missionary In- 
telligencer of that year. | 

In this letter appears the following 
sentence: “But commerce alone will not 
make a nation great and happy, like 


England. England has become great 
and happy by the knowledge of the true 
The letter was 
written by the Earl of Chichester. 


THE CLAIMS OF SELF AND CHRIST. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


The continual conflict with every 
Christian is between self and Jesus 
Christ. Self is the old owner who does 
not like to be dislodged,and disputes 
the right of Jesus to be enthroned in 
Self sets up its own will 
and tries to have its own way. Self 
has abundant uses for the purse, and 
“cannot afford” to give money away 


that might buy a fine equipage and 


rare pictures, and other creature-com- 
forts that make life agreeable. It keeps 
a sharp eye on the cheque book, to see 
that too much is not bestowed on ob- 
jects of charity, and it whispers artfully, 
‘Remember how our expenses are in- 
creasing, and charity begins at home.” 


Self watches the weather on Sunday 
-morning—the one day in all the week 


when health is of paramount importance 
—and hesitates about the risk of wet 
feet or sitting in damp clothing. Self 
comes home late and mutters, ‘“‘I am too 
tired for prayer meeting to-night” al- 
though it is never too tired for a party 
a concert, orthe opera. And sosmooth 
tongue self has an oily plea always 
ready; and if Christ’s sentinel, a living 
conscience, is not there to challenge and 
silence the cunning seducer, self carries 
the day. 

But the slighted and defrauded Sav- 
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ouir seems to say—-what meaneth all this? 
Did I not die to redeem thee? Did I not 
purchase thy salvation with my precious 
blood? “Thou art mine. ’’All thy posses- 
sions are but loans for which thou must 
give account. 
thou art mine! JY will put thee where it 
seemeth best to Me, and where it is 
most for thy soul’s good; it may be on 
a bed of sickness, or in straitened quart- 
ters, or under a cloud of disappoint- 
ment, or in a house of mourning. Thou 
art my child, and I appoint the lessons; 
thou art my vine, and I may use the 
pruning-knife if it will make the clus- 
ters more abundant. Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee crown 
of life! 
What a different idea of life this gives 
us! Nothing else will put down and 
keep down the accursed spirit of self- 


ishness but the constant sense of Christ’s | 


ownership of us. ‘Oh, honorable Jesus” 
exclaimed that king of Christians, John 
Bunyan, “Oh, thou loving Jesus! Thou 
hast wrested me from my old master, 
the devil. Thou deservest to have me 
for Thou hast bought me with thy 
blood; Thou hast paid for me ten thou- 
sand times more thanI am worth; for 
Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed me 
with my blood. Thou hast saved me 
from death and hell.” | 
When Jesus Christ says to you or me, 
“Thou art mzne/” that establishes clear 
right to the whole of us. Our tongues 
must speak for Him, and our hands 
work for him. If our brain forges a 
good thought, his image must be 
stamped on it. Our influence belongs 
to Jesus; how dare we surrender it to 
the demands of fashion? Christ re- 


deemed us to be a “peculiar people’—_ 


peculiar in hating sin, peculiar in 
standing for the right, peculiar in duing 
business squarely, peculiar in giving 
generously of our substance, peculiar 
in obeying only one Master, peculiar in 
seeking to save souls, and peculiar in 
having well-springs of joy that never 
run dry. The more that we live as if 
Jesus Christ owned us the more people 
we will draw to Christ. A half-way 


Christian never makes any converts. 


Consecration to Jesus isthe first step to- 
ward conversions to Jesus. 


For Over Fifty Years, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP _ has 
been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes; the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the world. Twen- 
ty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
Other kind. 


Thou art not thine own; | 


Ex. 


The Oscident 


There is a very sweet and soul-cheer- — 


ing side to this truth of Christ’s owner- 
ship of us. , 

If we are Christ’s, then He is pledged 
to take care of us. No one shall pluck 
us out of his hands. He will give us 
bread to eat that the world knoweth 
not of, and draughts from a well that 
never fails. If our income of money of 
is small, then the incoming of our 
King into our souls makes us rich. 
A hard bed lies softer, when conscience 
smiles, and Jesus Christ makes his love 
to be our pillow. By and by when 
death comes, with spade and pall and 
narrow house, then He who hath re- 
deemed us will draw our deathless 
spirit closely to Himself and say, “Fear 
not! Zhou art mine! Where I am, thou 
shalt be with Me, and for ever more!‘‘— 


“PRAYING ALWAYS.” 


Philippians iv 6, 7. 
By Mr. GEORGE MULLER, Bristol. 
I.—“wITHOUT CAREFULNESS.” 

This does not mean we are to live in 
a thoughtless. careless, unconcerned 
way. Far otherwise. It would be en- 
tirely improperifa man who has the 
prospect of being three months absent 
from home did not arrange his business 
affairs before he leaves home. But the 
meaning of the verse is “Be anxious 
about nothing” because it is the priv- 
ilege of all God’s children to cast our 
burdens on God and commit all our 
affairs into his hands. 

First, then, it is his will that we should 
not be anxious under any circumstances 
in (tfe, whether in great difficuty or 
need, in severe sickness, in heavy family, 
business, or Spiritual trials. He has 
proinised to carry all our burdens for us, 
to take on Himself all our difficulties, 
our cares, and our necessities. Our part 
is to bring in prayer all our affairs to 
God, and leave them in his hands. 

Second, our prayer ts to ascend to God 
under all ctrcumstances—‘in everything 
by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known 
unto God.” In everything, little as well 
as great. 

We are naturally tempted to say, “Oh, 
this is such a trifling affair I must attend 
to it myself.” But the little burdens 
very soon become heavy, if we carry 
them. God will make them so by way 
of chastisement, in order to teach us. 
Let us therefore in everything give our- 
selves to prayer. | 

A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 

When it pleased God sixty-two years 
since to lay the orphan work on my 
heart, I asked God for money, for helpers, 
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for a suitable house, and even for guid 


ance as to furnishing. In all these 
matters He helped me, until at last in 
answer to prayer everything was ready 
for the reception of orphans. 

I then fixed a time to bein the vestry 
to receive applications for their admiiss- 
ion. Isat there half an hour, an hour, 
an hour and a half, two hours, and not 
a single applicant appeared. On my 
way home I said to myself, “You have 
sinned. You have asked for money, for 
caretakers, for a house, for help to fur- 
nish, but have not asked for orphans.” 
It was not that I would not do it, but it 
had never come to my niind, as there 
were tens of thousands of poor destitute 


orphans in want of such a shelter. 


But now I saw I had neglected this 
injunction, “In everything.” I locked 
the door of my room, and casting myself 
down, confessed that I had sinned in 
not attending to this command of God, 
and that I deserved to be confounded 
in the whole business. I examined my 
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We offerOne Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's, Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney & Co. for the last fifteen years, and 
believe him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by their firm. 

WeEsT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo. Ohio. 
 WALDING KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally act- 
ing directing upon the bloodl and mucous sur- 
faces of the blood system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 
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heart, as I had done many times before, 


as to whether I really sought the glory 
of God in this matter, until in honesty 


of heart I could say, “I do seek not my 
own honor; if Thou couldst be more 
ylorified by putting me to shame in bring- 
ing the whole to naught, I ani content.” 
After I had been on my face for a long 
time I rose up, assured that God would 
yet send the orphans for which I had 
now asked. 


Next morning the first application 
came. Before a month had passed forty- 


two were received, and since then over 
12,000 more. By the grace of God I 
_ learnt the lesson which I have never 
forgotten these sixty-two years, and I 
have been acting accordingly always 
since. | 
11.—‘‘WITH THANKSGIVING.” 

However we may be situated, we 
have always abundant reason to give 
thanks. We have God left, our almighty 
Father; we have the Saviour, our 
heavenly Friend; we also have the 
Holy Spirit given to us, and abiding 
with the Church of God notwithstanding 
her manifold failures and shortcomings 
and actual transgressions. Further, we 
have the Holy Scriptures, and the un- 
speakable privilege of our lot being 
cast with the children of God. What 
agreat blessing isthis! I know this from 
my Own experience. I have been in 
positions and circumstances of great 
spiritual solitude, and I know the bless- 


edness of living among the children of 
God. | 


Now, let this be laid to heart, that at 
all times and under all circumstances 
we have cause for thanksgiving. Mix 
praise with prayer. We must seek to 


ask for what is according to the mind 


of God. Invariably plead the merits of 
Christ; and never, never, never under 
any circumstances, refer to our own 
goodness, merit, or worthiness—because 
we have none. Further, we must have 
faith in the power and love of God. To 
question these is to lose the warrant to 
expect answer to prayer. God has 
shown his power not only in creation 
by the making of the world, but by the 


not see beyond it. 
there will be a curtain labaled ‘Monday 
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resurrection of Ckrist from the dead. 

He has given us the greatest proof of 

his love in the gift of his Son Jesus 

Christ. Again, “If I regard iniquity in 

my heart the Lord will not hear me.” 
111,-— Perseverance. 

In prayer we bring our matters before 
God; “supplication” implies a further 
degree of earnestness and perseverance. 
[t may not be enough once or twice to 
brings matters before God; bring them 
until the blessing comes. We _ lose 
much because we do not persevere in 
prayer. I would urge this on Christian 
parents, who may have been for years 
praying for the conversion of their 
children. Because the answer does not 
come SO soon as you expected, are you 
ready to give up, and thus lose the 
blessing? Go on waiting upon God till 
the answer comes. You are asking 
that which is according to the mind of 
God; therefore persevere. I have my- 
self had to wait for a long time, when 
praying for persons who were laid on 
my heart. but in time the answer came. 
Tha Christian, Vondon. 


A PICTURE OF DEATH. 


The Rev. V. Marshall Law, of. an 
Episcopal church in Oakland, preaching 
recently on the Border land drew this 


picture of death. We give it, not for 


its theology, but for the remarkable 


strength of its execution as a_ piece of 


word painting: ‘“Hvery human being 
is a twin. One of him is his material 
body, the other his spiritual body, which 


just fits the material one, and if it could 


be seen would be found to look just like 
it. The spiritual body is the lovable, 
important, eternal part of the twin per- 
sonality. At death these two are sep- 
arated, and the empty earthly shell falls 
in its tracks and molders back to earth 
and dust. | 

“Our journey through this existence 


is along a path crossed by innumerable 
gateways which clang and lock behind. 


us neverto reopen. We may peer back 
through the bars, by the aid of memory 
but we cannot go back. 
forward, and only one day is given us 
ata time. In front of us isa curtain 
bearing the date of the day. We can- 
We have faith that 


May 34d,’ but we cannot tell, for on the 
right is a terrible black forest called 
death. 

“It is composed of weeping willows 
and somber trees and tangled poisonous 
vines, and there are putrid bottomless 
waters, and hissing serpents and awful 
dragons to be seen through the breaks 
in the wall of this death forest. Every 


It is always 


day a great bony hand reaches out ot 
that forest and seizes some person and 
shakes the spirit body free from its 
material counterpart and twin, and 
hurries it into the forest never to re- 
turn so far as man’s observation has 
gone. The earthly body drops and 1s 
buried from sight with many tears.” 
What Jenny Lind Did for America. 


Jenny Lind’s sojourn in America was 
fruitfulin many ways. Her progress 
left a chain of charities through theland 
by which orphans and sick are still nur- 
tured and healed. The rapture of her 
music created a criterion by which the 
success of every other artist has been 
measured from that day to this. The 
tradition of her pure and noble woman- 
hood has remained to music a bulwark 
against which the scandal and corrup- 
tion of the operatic and musical world 
has broken in vain. In the memory of 
every human being who heard her, her 
singing has rung to the hour of death 
as the one perfect and sublime revela- 
tion of the beauty and ecstasy of music 
itself. This is much. But America 
owes Jenny Lind one other and greater 
debt that has never been recognized, 
which it is the purpose of this article to 
consider. She brought the musical tem- 
perament of America to consciousness of 
itself. Her tour wasthe supreme 
ment in our national history when 
young America, ardent, enthusiastic,. 
impressible, heard and knew its own 
capacity for musical feeling forever. 
From that hour it has received or de- 
nied the world’s great artists who have 
made pilgrimage hither, supreme in its 
Own consciousness of its artistic needs 
and temperament.—Fanny Morris Smith 
in the August Céntury. 

The Greatest Nation on Earth. 


‘The value of timber yearly cutin the 


United States is double that of all the 


mines”; “One-third of the population 
of this country are church members;” 
“Tt costs $668.32 every minute during 
the year to run our Government;’ 
“Uncle Sant's farms constitute one-fifth 


of the National wealth;” ‘Nearly one- 
half of the 8,000,000,000 letters making 
up the world’s annual mail, belong to . 
the United States.” These are but in- 
stances of the thousands of wonderful 
facts about every phase of life and pro- 
gress of our country, from an illustrated 
article on “The Greatest Nation on 
Earth.” by William G. Jordan, which 
appeared in the July numberof 7ze 
Ladtes’ Home Journal. The article pic- 
tures in a novel way, America’s vast 
area, her matchless resourses, boundless 
wealth, her marvelous development, and 
shows how the United States leads the 
world. | 
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Rev. William R. Henderson, D. D., 
returns to Colton, Cal., where corre- 
spondents may address him. 


An overture went up from the Synod 
of New York to the last Assembly, 
asking permission to change its name 
to “Synod of New York and New Eng- 
land,” which was granted. 


Dr. Chichester has called a meeting of 
the Presbytery of Ios Angeles for the 
13th to re-consider its action in refusing 
to permit him to retire from the pastor- 
ate of Immanuel Church, with the view 


of accepting a call to the First Church, 
Chicago. 


“The fact that some of the saloons in 
San Francisco during the progress of 
the Christian Endeavor Convention 
were draped in honor ofthe visitors and 
displayed the motto ‘Welcome C. E..,’ 
would seem to indicate that the saloons 
do not know yet who are their friends 
and who are their enemies.” —New York 
Observer. 


We are disposed to think the saloon- 


men were fully aware of the altitude of 


the Endeavor Society, before the gath- 
ering of the Convention. One of their 
own publications, some months previous 
had called special attention to the fact 
that their greatest foes were soon to 
throng this city; and the financial com- 
mittee declined to accept any money 
from liquor dealers in support of the ex- 
penses of the ’97convention. Notwith- 
standing all of this some of the saloons 
were decorated as above indicated. 


The question discussed in our col- 
umns two weeks ago concerning the 


study of Latin, is further considered 


in the present issue by two able 
scholars, Prof. Merrill of the University 
of California, at Berkeley, and Dr. Wil- 
son of the Portland Academy, Portland, 
Oregon. Weadvise parents and young 


people to read these four articles care- 
fully. 


That evil little sprites sonretimes play 
college tricks with type after it has been 
properly set and passed upon as correct, 
is clear to all knowing ones who read in 
ourcolumns last week that the San Fran- 
cisco Presbytery had been called to meet 
by Stated Clerk S. B. McClelland of 
Idaho, and the Presbytery of Kendall, 
Synod of Utah, by Stated Clerk J. E. 
Scott of this city. 


Next week THE OccIDEN’T will con- 
tain a contribution from the pen of Dr. 
Francis A. Horton, so well known on 


betters of the Red Coats. 


The Oescident 


this coast for his valuable labors while 
pastor of the First Church, Oakland, 
and in connection with our Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Horton spent several 
months in the Orient i: special archaeo- 
logical studies. and will give ourread- 
ers some of the results in his article 
entitled *‘The Israel Tablet.” 


Probably our Episcopal friends in the 
United States will scarcely be pleased 
with the insinuation of a member of the 
English Parliament, recently made, that 
in case of war between these countries 
the Episcopal Church woul! side with 
England, because of her sympathy with 
the Anglican Church. There is prece- 
dent for this opinion, however, in the 


‘Revolutionary War when almost to a 


man the Episcopalians were aiders and 
In this view 
of the case there would seem to be con- 
siderable irony in the desire of our 
friends to be known as ‘‘The American 
Church.” 


There seems to be “less care to stay 
than fear to go” on the partof Dr. Whit- 
sitt. It will be remembered that he is 
the noted Baptist scholar who announced 
at the conclusion of his investigations 
that the early mode of administering 
baptism in England, by the Baptists 
themselves, was sprinkling. For this 
Dr. Whitsitt is still roundly cudgeled. 
Now he has given out that Roger Wil- 
liams was probably notimmersed. Ifthe 
good doctor continues his investigations 
we should not be surprised if the pillar 
of the Baptist Meetinghouse should 
tremble, by and bye. 


We have received from Dr. Roberts, 


Stated Clerk, a copy of the Minutes of 


the General Assembly and the Annual 
Report of the Boards. It will be well 
worth while for every Presbyterian 
minister and every elder to devote con- 


siderable time to a careful examination 


and study of these records. Tney give 
very much more than a bird’s-eye view 
of the vast work of our church through- 
ont the world. They go down into 
minute details and show, as precisely as 
figures and words may, the labors of the 
past year, the mode of labor and the 
results. A diligent reading of these 
two volumes must prove a great stimu- 
lus to every one, and an enlarged edu- 
cation. We wish a copy of each was 
placed in the Sunday-school or church 
library, and every adult member of the 
congregation could be induced to study 
them carefully. Pastors would soon 
discover a rising tide in benevolence 
and spiritual zeal. Multitudesof Chris- 
tian people are dying for lack of knowl- 
edge. 


SPAIN’S DOWNFALL. 


The assassination on Sunday last of 
Canovas dei Castillo, Prime Minister of 
Spain, is to be deplored. No man has 
the right to take the life of his fellow. 
Every good citizen of whatever country 


must have read the startling news with 


sorrow. There seems to have been no 
connection between the assassin and the 
Cuban patriots; it was the work of an 


looking at it. 
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anarchist —and the Cubans are not an- 
archists. Canovas has been one of the 
strong men of modern times. In Spain 
he occupied the position of Bismarck in 
Germany. He has ruled as with a rod 
of iron. The fact that such a butcher 
as Weyler could be sent to Cuba and © 
continued there at the head of the 
Spanish forces to desolate the island and 
murder women and children, is one of 
the most powerful witnesses against 
Canovas. Now that this hard handed 
prime minister is out of the way the re- 
sults are uncertain. There may be very 
speedily a revolution in Spain, or there 
may be a_ consolidation of  politi- 
cal parties, for a time, to uphold the 
throne against the common foe, anarcy. 
Spain is bankrupt, and whether she 
lets go of Cuba or holds on, her condi- 
tion is becoming more and more des- 
perate. Spain, in her weakness and 
poverty, calls forth less sympathy, per- 
haps, than would be given to any 
nation on earth in like condition, save 
Turkey. Shehas been great and pow- 
erful, reaching forth her arms—like the 
branches of a mighty tree—over the 
earth. To-day, with branches almost 
totally stripped off, she stands tottering 
under adverse winds, a gnarled, beauti- 
less trunk. Roman Catholicism has — 
ruined Spain. Whenthatcountry gave 
birth to and nourished that child of per- 
dition, the Inquisition, she made it im- 
possible for any other fruitage than 
such as we now see. Impossible, save 
upon one condition, which condition 
was spurned when Charles V offered 
large rewards for Martin Luther’s life. 


PRINCETON’S MORAL OBLIQUITY. 


Tt still remains fresh in the minds of 
everyone that the General Assembly 
last May debated with considerable vigor 
a proposition to censure Princeton Uni- 
versity for having disgraced herself and 
her Presbyterian household, last Octo- 
ber, by sétting several kinds of wine 
before her guests at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial banquet. It was argued that as 
this literary institution is not under the 
jurisdiction of the Church therefore the 
Church would only show her impudence 
by meddling in the affairs of the Uni- 
versity. That, of course, is one way of 
Although it does seem to 
many asifthe Church which gave to 
this institution its being, which has 


‘nourished it intostrength and reputation 


and wealth, and which for one hundred 
and fifty years has committed to it the 
intellectual moulding of her sons—-should 
be interested in its morals. However, 
Princeton is now rich and has no further 
need for the mother at whose breast it 
found life for more than a century. 

We uttered our regret at the time 
that wine should have been served dur- 
ing the October celebration, but have 
been disposed to say nothing as to the 
action of the Assembly in dismissing the 
wholematter. But now comes 7he Voice, 


of New York with the startling state- 
ment that several professors in the Uni- 
versity have signed the petition for a 
saloon license to be given the lessee of 
We take several 


the Princeton Inn. 
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grains of salt with most of the statements 
ot The Votce,—we regard it wise to do 
so, for in so doing we have time tothink, 
—-but there is probably no mistake here. 
Our readers may recall a very interest- 
ing article given in a late issue of THE 
OccIDENT descriptive of the ‘Princeton 
Inn.” It was built by some of the alum- 
ni, and is the fashionacle hotel head- 
quarters for the ever increasing num- 
bers of guests during the commencenient 
seasons. ‘his Inn has had a bar. The 
license expired on May 1. The city 
ordinance requires that the applicant’s 
petition, to open a saloon, shall bear 
the signatures of twelve freeholders 
who shall live on the street where the 
saloon is to be located. Now it appears 
from 7he Voice that it was an impossi- 
bility to secure those twelve vames for 
the Inn unless some of the Professors 
or their wives loaned theirs for the 
purpose. 

It transpired therefore that the Rev. 
Charles W. Shields, D. D., LL D., Pro- 
fessor of the Harmony of Science and 
Revealed Religion; Charles G. Rock- 
wood, Jr., Ph. D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, and elder in the Princeton Pres- 
bvterian Church; 
LI. D., ex-President of the United 
States and others—all bankers, capital- 
ists, professors or professors’ wives— 
signed the petition! Now we do not 
profess to be holier than our fellows nor 
more zealous for the cause of righteous- 
ness: but we say it with calmness, that 
not allthe gold on the Yukon, nor all 
the persuasion of power could have in- 
duced the hand which writes these lines 
to have signed that petition. 


The Society of Friends, or Quakers, 


Last week we traced the early steps 
of this religious body from its birth in 
the soul of George Fox, to the time of 
its christening by Gervas Bennett. 
Fox was.as a prairie fire; his enthusi- 
asm. was unbounded. In the highest as 
in the lowest places his prophetic voice 
was heard. He was a John the Baptist 
in his warnings, a Paul in his jonrney- 
ings and writings. He wrote Oliver 
Cromwell, warning him not to assume 
the crown? ‘Q, Protector,” he wrote, 
‘‘who has tasted of the power of God, 
which many generations before thee 
have not so much, since the days of 
apostacy from the apostles, take heed 
that thou lose not thy power; but keep 
kingship off thy head, which the world 
would give thee; and earthly crowns 
under thy feet, lest with that thou cover 
thyself and so lose the power of God. 
* QO Oliver, take heed of undo- 
ing thyself by running into things that 
will fade, the things of this world that 
will change.” 

The classification which Fuller made 
of the early Puritans in England must 
be made also regarding the early 
Quakers. ‘The Puritans of this age,” 
said Fuller, “were divided into two 
ranks; some mild and moderate, con- 
tented to enjoy their own conscience; 
others fierce and fiery. to the disturb- 
ance of the church and state; account- 


Holy.’ 


Grover Cleveland, 


Occidenr 


ing everything from Rome which was 
not from Geneva, they endeavored to 


conform the government of the English 


Church to the Presbyterian reforma- 
tion.’ Even thus there were Quakers 
who were mild and temperate, yet urg- 
ing a needed reformation of morals and 
life; others there were who were wild 
ranters, disturbers of quiet worshipers, 
carrying their blind zeal to madness. 
Among the latter class were those who 
gdthered about James Naylor (1656). 
As this man rode into Bristol, the 
women of his party broke forth shout- 
ing that he was the everlasting Son of 
Righteousness, the Prince of Peace, the 
only begotten Son of God. One woman 
walked before bare-headed, another led 
his horse, others spread scarfs and hand- 
kerchiefs before him, crying, ‘Holy, 
Thus they tramped through 
mire and dirt in a blasphemous proces- 
sion, kneeling and kissing the feet of 
this madman. 

It is not surprising that with such 
scenes enacted, here and there, perse- 
cution became intense, and cruel as the 
excitement increased. Those were the 
times of the Inquisition; andthe perse- 
cutor might be either Roman Catholic 
or Protestant. The informer against a 
Quaker received a third part of the 
plunder taken from the house, shop or 
factory of the suspect, and as the pay 
was large and Quakers were increasing, 
informers multiplied and the Protestant 
Inquisition flourished. Governor Endi- 
cott once said of Quakers, they - “have 
nothing to prove their commission by, 
but the spirit within them, and that is 
the devil’; and so in compassion, we 
may suppose, for the person possessed, 
the lashings given were to drive out the 
‘spirit within.” As with the early Bap- 
tists, no distinction was made as to 
morally good, bad or indifferent; to say 
“thee and thou” was enough. The 
prisons were crowded ; many were 
ruined “by outrageous distresses and 
woOful havoc committed by merciless in- 
formers.” Many large manufacturers 


were entlrely undone; factories were 


closed and thousands of laborers scat- 
tered; families were impoverished 
‘without compassion shown to widows, 
fatherless or desolate; to some not a bed 
was left to rest upon, to others no cattle 
to till their ground, nor corn for bread 
nor seed, nor tools to work withal.” 
Fox appealed to Cromwell (1658) for 
his distressed and persecuted fellow- re- 
ligionists: ‘Oh, did you but know how 
hundreds have and do suffer! How the 
bodies of some have been tortured by 
stocks and cruel whippings! And how 
some lie in stinking holes and dun- 
geons, onthe ground, or alittle straw at 
the best; ten or often more, in a prison 
together. * * * Qh, did yonr eyes 
behold or your heart perceive the great- 
ness of the cruelty which some of the 
Lord’s dear servants, and your faithful 
friends, undergo, it would make your 
heart ache, and your -spirit tremble.” 
Oliver Cromwell was personally favor- 
able to Fox, but could not shield—or 
was afraid to attempt it—his followers. 
Mary Fisher and Ann Austin arrived 


in the harbor of Boston (1656) without 
warning tothe colony. No sooner had 
the report that Quakers were on board 
reached the authorities than they sent 
officers to search their trunks and 
closets; some one hundred books found 
were seized and publicly burned by the 
hangman in the market place. The 
women said “thee and thou” and were 
sent to prison, No one was permitted 
to hold communication withthem under 
penalty of a heavy fine. Pens, ink and 
paper were taken away, and no candles 
were allowed them at night. It was a 
mooted question as to whether they 
might not be witches. In five weeks 
they were shipped back to England. 
Henceforth masters of ships were for- 
bidden by law to bring over any of 
these “vagabond Quakers.” But they 
came-- came in the face of certain per- 
secution, and multiplied in the face of 
certain death. 
on all hands is that they courted perse- 
cution. “The Rhode Island authorities 
wrote: ‘We find that they delight to be 
persecuted by civil powers,” and thus 
“they are like to gain more adherents.” 
And so it was. In New England, as in 
Virginia, the cruelties of old England 
were repeated ad nauseam. 

Only in Rhode Island were these 
persecuted people permitted to dwell 


unmolested; and in consequence they 


did not care to dwell there, for without 
opposition their peculiar customs could 
not advance. 

Probably one of the most aggravating 
features, to the authorities and rabble, 
about the Quakers, was their unruffled 
patience and non-resistance; “one man 
did sometimes lead a great many of 
them to prison.” They simply fought 
with their tongues and waited “the will 
of the Lord.” | 

More notable than any who preceded 


or has come after is William Penn, as 


the representative Quaker; and with 
him it is what he did, rather than what 
he said, which gives him distinction. 
Born in London (1644) of wealthy and 
distinguisked parents, trained at Ox- 
ford, his early life was that of a “gen- 
tleman-commoner.” His father was an 
Admiral, and his mothers’ 


great men are women of superior 
mould.’ When twenty-two years of 
age, William Penn, then in Ireland 
looking after his father’s estates, heard 


‘Thomas Joe, a Quaker, preach on true 


and false faith. Penn’s testimony after- 
ward was: “It was at this time that the 
Lord visited me with a certain sound 
and testimony of his eternal Word, 
through one of these the world called 
Quakers, namely, Thomas Loe.” When 
the officers came to enforce the statute 
against heretics, Penn, “finely clothed 
as a young gentleman, and wearing a 
great pefriwig,’ was marched off to 
prison along with others. He became 
accustomed to that, however, after 
awhile and developed into one of their 
most prominent preachers. 

We will not trace the course further, 
as to Penn’s home persecutions, his 
obtaining the province of Pennsylva- 


Indeed, the testimony 


“character 
was another proof that the mothers of 
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nia, and of the continued sufferings of 
this people. It is of more than ordi- 
nary interest to note the wording of 
the Charter and Privileges for his prov- 
ince, which William wrote in 1701 
A. D. It begans: ‘I do hereby Grant 
and Declare that no person or persons 
inhabiting this Province or Territories, 
who shall confess and acknowledge 
one Almighty God, the Creator, Uphol- 
der and Ruler of the World, and Profess 
him or themselves obliged to Live 
Quietly under the Civil Government, 
shall be in any case molested or preju- 
diced in his or their persons or estates 
because of his or their conscientious 
persuasion or practice, etc., etc.” 


AS TO DOCTRINES. 


The Quakers or Friends reject the 
Sacraments—baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper—on the ground that they are 
tvpical rites; the ordination of ministers 
by the imposition of hands, or other- 
wise, on the ground that a divine call 
is necessary, and a human one super- 
fluous; the pecuniary remuneration of 
the ministers of the gospel, because 
“the hiring of a preacher degrades the 
character and corrupts the practical 
operations of the ministry.” The min- 
istry of women is defended from ex- 
amples of the Old and New Testament, 
and silent worship, by considerations 
drawn from the majesty of God and the 
nature of true worship. They believe 
oaths unlawful from a strict interpreta- 
tion of our Lord’s words, and denounce 
war under all circumstances. By push- 
ing an unquestionably scriptural doc- 
trine—the individual illumination of 


believers by the Holy Spirit—to an 


extreme, the Friends have unintention- 
ally degraded the Word of Ged, the 
special agency by which the Spirit 
convicts and sanctifies men. 

In 1838 a schism occurred in the 
ranks of the society, and a portion, led 
off by Elias Hicks, took his name, and 
are known as Hicksites. These are 
Unitarians inbelief, denying the deity 
of Christ. The Quakers are thus 
divided into Orthodox and Hicksites. 


A writer signing himself ‘‘Presbytert- 
an’’sends a communication tothe Presby- 


' terian Banner, on the Latest Winona 
Echo in which he quotes at length from 


an article in THE OCCIDENT, written by 
our friend and correspondent, Rev. T. F. 
Burnham, regarding Winona, and adds: 
“So this Home Mission work for which 
the ex-Moderator and others plead, 
even with tears, was after all simply 
the synodical work of the State of Indi- 
ana! It resembles closely a church fair 
enterprise which the community at 
large is expected to help, but with this 
difference: One who contributes to a 
church fair knows to what he gives. 
Here the Church was led to believe it 
was to goto benefit our whole Home 
Mission field. 

If it was simply to fill the coffers of 
that synod’s treasury that the General 
Assembly was induced to hide itself 
away another year, some of its own 
members should have been made Mod- 
erator. 


ground. 


‘person. 


The Occident 


‘‘And, in order to insure this question- 


able result, the hue and cry of Christian — 


Endeavor, an alien organization, and the 
influence of the Women’s Boards (ex- 
cellent bodies in themselves, but bear- 
ing no official relation to the Assembly) 
were thrown into the balance. In the 
general confusion, which would better 
characterize a political convention than 
an ecclesiastical body, the vote was de- 
clared to be unanimous. Had an hon- 
est count been made, commissioners 


alone voting, who will question that 


May, 1898, would find this august body 
sitting in Witherspoon Hall, Philadel- 
phia? Surely the church will see to it 
that historic customs are held to next 
time, and instead of turning this ecclesi- 
astical court into a sort of summer school, 
it will hereafter be held in great centers 
of population, as heretofore. And, if at 


times it becomes necessary to go into a 


desert place, let it not be for more than 
one year at any given place. | 
‘The same spirit which impels some to 


clamor for a lay Moderator is the one 
which is willing to belittle the General — 


Assembly by lending it to the support 
of a summer school or camp meeting 
The heart sickens at the re- 
cital of the methods used to reach this 
result. The heads of many who love 
our Church hang with shame over her 
humiliation.” 


Church News. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A Tribute from the Presbyterian Ministerial Union 
to the Mamory of Miss Margaret Culbertson. 


We, the members of the Presbyterian 
Ministerial Union most sincerely desire 
to express Our heart-felt sorrow in the 
death of Miss Margaret Culbertson; and 
to give to her beloved friends, and the 
ladies of the Occidental Board, our ex- 
pression of warm in their 
great loss. 

Having held our meetings for so long 
atime in the Home which was the 
scene of Miss Culbertson’s labors, we 
have been bronght in close contact 
with her work, and are thus able to ap- 
preciate her efficient, and successful 
service for our dear Master. 

Miss Culbertson was no common 
Hers was an unusually noble 
character, and self-sacrificing, conse- 
crated life. 
tory of the home when the condition of 
the Chinese was ripe for a great rescue 
work to be done, and when one espe- 
cially fitted for the work was needed, 
God raised her up as the one to fill the 
place. It is emphatically true of her 
that she came ‘to the kingdom for such 
a time as this.” Most nobly did she 
fulfill her mission. She showed a brave, 
heroic spirit in visiting dangerous 
haunts of vice, and snatching Chinese 
girls out of a life of slavery. She 
showed the same spirit by defending 
their cases in the courts. But she 
showed still more heroism, of a far more 
trying kind, by caring for, teaching and 
training these undisciplined, ignorant 
ones in the home, so that many of them 


Just at a time in the his- Home. 
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became good girls and Christian women. 
This part of her work required such 
tact, patience and firm yet loving rule, 
that few indeed could have succeeded 
as MissCulbertsondid. The many who 
haye become Christian women, the 
many who have gone out and estab- 
lished Christian homes of their own, 
and the loving respect with which she 
is regarded by all who came under her 
influence, testify as nothing else could 
do to her faithful, efhicient labors. 

Her life was a rare example of our 
Saviour’s own life,in her giving herself 
upon the altar of self-sacrifice for the 
good of others. Though she gave her 
strong physical nature to such trying 
toil, so that she was cut off in the midst 
of her years, still her life is not lost, but 
a grand success; and she will continue 
to live in the lives of those for whom 
she labored and suffered and died. The 
fragrance of her memory will long live 
with allof us who knew her, and be our 
fresh incentive to labor for Christ with 
her consecrated spirit. 

How true the words of Jeremiah, the 
prophet, are of her: ‘‘All ye that were 
about her bemoan her; and all ye that 
knew her say, ‘How is the strong shaft 
broken, and the beautiful rod.’ ”’ 

M. Conpit, Chairman. 


Chinese Presbyterian Church, S. F. 


This church was the scene of most 
interesting services last Sabbath. In 
the morning, memorial services were 
held for Miss Culbertson. The pew 
which she always occupied was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers, and this 
silent object lesson was most impres- 
sive. Many lessons appropriate to the 
occasion were drawn by the pastor, Dr. 


Condit, and by Rev. J. E. Gardiner, and © 


Rev. Soo Hoo Num Art. The Chinese 
girls from the Home sang Miss Culbert- 
son’s favorite hynins, and the large con- 
gregation exhibited deep sympathy and 
interest. The Lord’s Supper was ob- 
served in the evening, when seventeen 
were reeeived into the church. One 
was a son of the elder, the first to be re- 
ceived, who had _ been baptized in 
infancy. One merchant of sixty and a 


little girl of eleven, and the others 


bright young men in the early prime of 
life; one a Korean young man who is 


soon to return to his own land. Three | 


little girls were from the Woman’s 
It was a sight long to be re- 
membered, and the hearts of the mis- 
sionaries and their assistant workers 
rejoice and are exceeding glad. Others 
are inquiring, and all the meetings of 
the church are showing the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. 


CALISTOGA.—-While the month past 
has been rather a quiet one in church 
work we rejoice in the fact that many 
of our young people and older ones 
had the opportunity to attend the great 
convention, and some have just returned 
and all bring excellent reports, and al- 
most like Moses of old show in their 
faces a reflection of what they have 
witnessed, we are getting in good work- 
ing trim. The Sunday school had 


the largest attendance yesterday with 
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the thermometer about 100. We are 
introducing the shorter catechism and 
and quite a number are working for the 
beautiful bible offered as a prize to all 
those who commit to memory the con- 
tents of that valuable little book; next 
Sunday, willing, we _ celebrate 
children’s day which was postponed till 
this time for several reasons. We are 
looking forward with pleasure to that 
day. 

PAiMS.--Our pastor’s wite Mrs. R. B. 


Ewing has returned trom Lytton Spings 
but we fear she is not permanently 


benefited. Weare right gald to have 
her home again and still hope for re- 
turning health and strength. At the 
last communion July 18th ten persons 
united with the church, eight by letter 
and two on examination. A_ large 
Christian Endeavor Society has been 
organized, thirty active and eight asso- 
ciate members. The attendance at the 
services is increasing each Sabbath. The 
Divine blessing seems to rest upon the 
fruitful ministry and all are much en- 
couraged. 
misionary is again, like his master, walk- 
ing to and fro, up and down the land 
seeking whom he may devour. The 
tirade of falsehood seems, in this 
locality, to be against the evangelical 
ministry. They are disturbers of the 
peace of any community and should 
not be tolerated. 


Tustin.—Our people were delighted 


last Sunday evening in listening to the 


addresses from the returned delegates 
from the C. E. convention. Of the five 


that went from our church, Misses Buss, 


Higgins and Mitchell, read splendid re- 
ports. They have brought to our so- 
ciety--the largest in Orange county— 
the enthusiasm of the convention. May 
it abide with us. Our church has just 
introduced the ‘‘New Hymnal,” and we 
are more that pleased with it. This 
book is a felt need in many of our 
churches. Many of our people are 
spending their outing at the sea-shore 
or on the foot-hills, yet our pastor Rev. 
S. M. Adsit was greeted with a full 
house Sabbath morning. Our local cor- 
respondent to the Orange Co, Herald, 
an Episcopalian, who occasionally drops 
into ourchurch, paid our pastor, through 


this paper a very high compliment, 


saying that his sermon last Sabbath 
was one ofthe best that ever he had 
heard. 


PaciFI¢c BEACH.—Your correspond- 
ent spent the first Sabbath in August 
at Pacific Beach. This isa bright little 
hamlet about eight miles away from 
San Diego, though lying within the 
city limits (with which it is connected 
by a motor-line), from which fact one 
can get an idea of how far San Diego 

“spreads out.” About 250 people con- 
stitute this litthe suburb; living in the 
midst of lemongroves, and having a 
climate which some of them claim is 
superior even to that of San Diego; but 
which a San Diegan can never for a 
moment admit. There is a’Presbyterian 
Church here which has been faithfully 
ministered to for about four years by 
Rev. H. J. Furneaux, who closed his 


The proselyting Mormon) 
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pastorate the last Sabbath in July. 
Here is an attractive field for some good 
man; with an outlook of still greater im- 
portance in the future. Pacific Beach 
has hitherto been combined with Rose- 
ville, about four miles north, at the foot 
of San Diego bay and with La Jolla, 
where are the wonderful ocean caves. 
This’ arrangement will doubtless con- 
tinue, at least so far as regards Pacific 
Beach and Roseville. 


BANNING.—Rev. D. McCunn preached 
for us yesterday; quite a crowd was out 
to hear him. There was no other 
preaching service in the morning. Two 
weeks ago he gave in his resignation to 
accept a pastorate at Burbank. In one 
week one of our members handed in the 
name of another minister. A call meet- 
ing was made of members and elders, 
and a committee was despatched to 
Beaumont to confer with that church, 
but they were so badly out about loosing 
Rev. McCunn and his estimable little 
family that they would not agree to 
listen to a new minister yet. Rev. 
McCunn will be with us two more Sab- 
baths; communion on the fifth Sabbath. 
Rev. E. S. Chaffee will preach for us on 
the 8th inst. 


Los ANGELES.—The Central Presby- 
terian Chuich has been enjoying the 
reports of the great convention as given 
by her own and visiting delegates. 
Among the convention speakers who 
have spoken from our pulpit are the 
Rev. Mr. Shurtleff and Rev. Joseph 


Cocheran, the latter having been pre- 


viously associated in church work with 
many of our members. Excellent sup- 
plies have been secured to preach dur- 
ing the pastor’s absence, which will last 
through the present month. The so- 
cieties of the church continue. to do 
good work, the Woman’s Society being 
especially active and helpful. 
REDILANDsS.—The First Church being 
without a pastor, Dr. K.J. Miller of 
Quincy Illinois, supplied the pulpit for 
three Sabbaths, one Sabbath being our 
communion season anda very enjoy- 


ableone it was so many expressed them- 


selves in that way. The last two Sab- 
baths, Rev. J. M. Barkley of Detroit, 
Mich. has been supplying the pulpit. 
Next Sabbath the congregation intend 
having a meeting to call a Pastor and 
Dr. Miller seems to be quite the desir- 


able candidate, we need a good ener- 


getic man here and feel we have found 
one in the person of Dr. Miller. 


EUREKA.—Our pastor and many of. 


our young people were able to attend 
the great convention. He and several 
others remained to enjoy a vacation. 
For this reason the church services were 
discontinued and news has been scarce. 
But by Sunday, Aug. 1, all had returned 


and on the evening of that date held an 


interesting and instructive convention 
echo meeting. The entire evening ser- 
vice was occupied with reports of vari- 
ous meetings interspersed with conven- 
tion songs. On the following Tuesday 
evening the Eureka City Union of Y. 
P. S. C. E. held a convention. This 


meeting was also in the nature of a 


convention echo. 


lunch and the sailboat ride. 


CENTERVILLE.—During the summer, 
evening service is being held. It is 
found very profitable, as alarge number 
come out at this time, who do not attend 
in the morning. On July 18th, Rev. 
Mr. Foulkes, of Kansas, one of the Con- 
vention visitors, preached at the morn- 
ing service. 


Presbytery of Kendall:—Paris, Idaho, 
Sept. 17th. 

Presbytery of San Francisco:—-The 
required form having been complied 
with, there will be held a pro re nata 
meeting of the Presbytery of San Fran- 
cisco on the 16th of August, at 12 noon, 
at the Occidental Board rooms, 920 
Sacramento Steeet, to take action on the 
following items of business, to wit: To 
receive S.S.Cryor, D. D., and arrange 
for his installation at Westminster 
Church: To grant a letter of dismission 
to H.C. Minton, D. D. | 

J. E. Scort, S. C. 


FRESNO. Rev. Frederick Perkins of 
Binghamton, N. Y. visited friends here 
after the C. E. Convention, and gave us 
an excellent sermon Sabbath morning, 
Aug. 1st. It was helprul. 


WASHINGTON, 


ANACORTES.—Our church here is 
holding on during these present sum- 
mer months; there being no accessions, 
no families moving into the place. 
On Children’s Day, observed here on 
the 2oth of June, the pastor baptized 
two infants, both being his grandchil- 
dren, though the pastor is a man of 
middle age. The Klondyke fever has 
struck our little town, and seven of our 
citizens have embarked for Eldorado 
of the North—some 50 from this county. 
‘“Klondyke’’ seems to be the one ab- 
sorbing topic, morning, noon and night. 
Well, while people are talking Klon- 
dyke, we are haviny a rest on politics. 
I think the Presbyterian denomination 
should take steps to organize a home 
mission field in that far-off land, and 
the pastor of this church would gladly 
go and plant the banner of Presbyte- 
rianism and the cross of Christ if he 
could be commissioned for the work. 
Our Sabbath school gave an outing and 
picnic to the children, which was 
greatly enjoyed by all, especially the 
This point 
seems to be settling into a fish center, 
though as yet amidst all the fish men 
no Presbyterians have come here. Here 
is a_ branch of industry that will pay 
any of our brethren to investigate, be- 
cause there is big money-in the fish 
business. Men who began here this 
spring $5000 or $6000 in debt have paid 
their indebtedness and made _ several 
thousands beside. Should be pleased > 
to hear from any Presbyterians that 
would like to go into the business and 
invest a few thousands by putting in 
traps for next spring. We are trying 
to hold on amidst discouragement and 
financial straightedness. Still we are 
working and praying tor an outpouring 


of the Holy Spirit and the ingathering 
of souls.. 


[Continued on page Ig. ] 
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Contributed Articles. 
SYMPOSIUM. 


To What Extent Should the Study of Latin be En- 
courged in General Education and What Are. 
Its Advantages to the General Student. 


BY PROF. W. A. MERRILL, PROFESSOR OF 
LATIN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


{FoR THE OCCIDENT. | 

The University of California demands 
from all candidates for admission to its 
colleges of general culture, the full 
amount of Latin taught in the high 
schools, and candidates for the courses 
in applied science must choose between 
elementary Latin and advanced English. 
All applicants must also present elemen- 


tary English, Mathematics, the History 
of the United States,and Physics. The 
university, therefore, would seem to 
place these subjects on an equality as 
necessary preliminaries to higher edu- 
cation, and consequently the high school 
programs reflect this principle, and 
these studies stand in the first rank. 
Now as the high school is the people’s 
college and as a small proportion only 
of its graduates go on to the university, 
only such studies should be embraced 
within its curriculum as may prove val- 
uable to those who finish their formal 
education in the high school. Ina few 
high schools in California, the study of 
Latin is obligatory on all students for 
at least one year. It seems to the 
writer, somewhat doubtful, whether this 
prescription is wise. ‘The fact that the 
study of [atin is so common, appears 
in some minds to produce the impression 
that being common Latin must be easy, 
which is by no means the case. Owing 
to the wretched training in English 
grammar, due in great measure to the 
absurd book, which the state forces on 
the lower schools, children learn formal 
grammar first through the Latin, and 
the small amount of time available for 
Latin is impaired by the necessity of 
teaching formal grammar which should 
have been previously gained through 
English. Probably half of the students 
who are thus forced into Latin for one 
year are unable to continue the study 
a second year. It would appear a wiser 
plan to allow a choice between Latin 
and some other study during the entire 
high school course. The high school 
receives from the lower schools children 
of varying ability and of different char- 
acter. The desire for an education is 
by no means all that is necessary for its 
accomplishment, and many children who 
are admitted to the high school drop 


to the work. 
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out from lack of ability to continue the 
course, or from insufficient application 
It seems unwise, then, to 
impose so heavy a burden as Latin on 
such students. Oftentimes young pu- 
pils develop strength in the school, and 
it is not uncommon for those who have 
avoided Latin at first, to turn back in 
the second or third year of the school, 
and take up Latin and other subjects 
which have been omitted. 

The normal course in the high school, 
that is the course which the best stu- 
dents are encouraged totake and which 
gives the school its rank, should un- 
doubtedly embrace Latin. The argu- 
ments for the value of the study are 
well known. Perhaps they may be 
summed up by saying that there is no 
study of higher economic usefulness. 
I mean that Latin demands no expen- 
sive laboratories and no large collections 
of books, and it is a cheap subject to 
teach; and that the result of Latin study 
is of immediate usefulness in the whole 
field of human knowledge. Certain re- 
sults of Latin study may be reached 
through other means; the close study 
of literary masterpieces through Eng- 
lish, the study of language through Ger- 
man, the contact with ancient life 
through history, and so on; but it is the 
unique distinction of Latin that the 
results of its study are more far-reaching 
in scope and more economically at- 
tained than most studies of the high 
school curriculum. © 


BY J. R. WILSON, D. D., PRESIDENT PORT- 


LAND ACADEMY. 


We shall know how far we are to 
encourage the study of Latin in general 
education when we have assertained 
what are its advantages to the ordinary 
student. 

The ordinary student may be defined 
as the student who carries his general 
studies through the High School or 
Academy, but no further. | 

The study of language is essential to 
a symmetrical education, and should 
rank with mathematics, science and 
history in every High School course. 
To give the best results, the study should 
include at least one other language than 
the students vernacular. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the 
only sufficient reason for the study of a 
foreign language is the introduction it 
shall give to the literature of that lan- 
guage. Itis the few who carry the 
study of any foreign language to this 
result. If no good worth the expense 
can be got from the study short of this 
result, then the question is easily an- 


wards. 


9 


swered—-the study of a foreign language 
is not for the ordinary student, and does 
not belong to general education. 

But short of tbis result, of free entrance 
to its literature, there are benefits to be 
got from the study of any of the great 
languages, ancient or modern, and these 
benefits are within the reach of the or- - 
dinary student. 

Even an elementary study of a foreign 
language brings a better understanding 
of one’s own language; more especially, 
if it be a of kindred language. Such a 
study enriches one’s vocabulary, forms 
the habit of a discriminating use of 
words, and enlarges one’s range of idio- 
matic expression. 

Such a study is not without valuable 
literary and rhetorical results. Froma 
years’s study of Czesar’s Gallic War, or 
Xemophon’s Anabasis a student may 
come to know what Czsaror Xemophon 
says and how he savs it as well as the 
average student knows, in its thought 
and expression, any piece of English of 
equal extent. To havecaught the spirit 
of either of these masters, in the straight- 
forward and noble simplicity of his first 
sentence, is a lesson in honest rhetoric © 
worth a year’s study to learn. 

The study of a foreign language is a 
means of broad and thorough mental 
training. When rightly directed, it 
brings into exercise various powers of 
mind: perception, memory, comparison, 
judgment, and imagination. These 
powers are exercised, too, in the study 
of the language as they should be exer- 
cised, unconsciously, while the student 
isin pursuit of an ulterior end. The 
various powers are exercised repeatedly, 
with constant progress on the part of 
the student toward an exact and dis- 
criminating use, until such use becomes 
habitual. | 

The study of a foreign language en- 
larges the mental horizon. Even in its 
elementary stages it brings into the stu- 
dent’s view fieldsof knowledge, regions 
of human history, varied and intricate 
human relationship, of which he is not 
likely otherwise to become aware. 

This knowledge, though it be hardly 
more than glimpses of what lies beyond 
the range of his accurate study, is valu- 
able. The man into whose view it once 
has come never is the same man after- 
The thought that his field of 
knowledge is everywhere bounded by 
unexplored frontiers, ever after abides 
with him, to chasten his spirit and tem- 
per his judgment. | 

Closely akin to this is a certain moral 
effect of the study. The knowledge 
that one thus gets, that there are other 
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ways than one’s own of looking at a 
thing and of saying what one sees, is 
valuable. The habit of getting the 
other man’s point of view, and mode of 
expressing his thought is a real good; it 
is one of the distingutshing marks of a 
man of liberal education. Thisis a habit 
likely to be formed before one has gone 
farinthe right study of any foreign 
language. 

The study of the Latin is probably the 
shortest and surest path to these results; 
by the average student they may be 
reached within the compass of the High 
School course. For the ordinary stu- 
dent, the Latin is, on the whole, the 
most available language for all the pur- 
poses of language-study, except, per- 
haps, the single one of introduction to 
a foreign literature. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AS GOD’S ADVO- 
CATE. 


BY JOHN BODINE THOMPSON, D. D. 


|For THE OCCIDENT. | | 

As God’s advocate with man the Holy 
Spirit induces in man conviction, con- 
version, and consecration. 

He produces conviction by so stimu- 
lating man’s powers as to enable him to 
understand his relation to God and to 
man and the duties and privileges 
which grow out of these relations. 

Sometimes the man thus enlightened 
refuses the proffered privileges and de- 
clines the designated duties. Sometimes 
he continues to do this until the habit 
becomes second nature and the man is 
so confirmed in alienation from God 
that a change of mind is a moral impos- 
sibility, and he ultimately dies impeni- 
tent. | 

Sometimes, under unusual enlighten- 
ment, this rejection of divine love is so 
violent and virulent and against such 
strong conviction of the sin of so doing, 
as to produce at once a moral deadness 
of the human spirit, which renders it 
insensible to the solicitations of the Holy 
Spirit. Such sinners against their own 
soul are said by James, the brother of 
the Lord, to have become not only 
“earthly” and “animal”. but also “demo- 
niacal”, by which he means that they 
are as utterly impervious to the love of 
God as the demons in perdJition. 

Jude, the other brother of the Lord, 
even speaks of such as “not having a 
spirit’. They have killed out of them 
all ethical vitality. They have destroyed 
their capacity for the reception of the 
love of God. They have committed 
“the sin against the Holy Spirit”, which 
“hath never forgiveness’, because he 
who has committed it has by so doing 
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made himself forever incapable of re- 
ceiving that invigoration of his human 
spirit which alone renders centrition, 
and therefore pardon, possible; for prof- 
fered pardon will be accepted only by 
the contrite. The consequence is that 
such continue in the same condition 
and are “guilty of eternal sin’. 


2. On the other hand, where after due 


enlightenment the proper conditions 
exist, God’s Advocate increases His 
energy within until the man is so invig- 
orated in his spirit that he apprehends 
the love of God to him, is both enabled 
and inclined to trust in Christ as his 
Saviour from sin, and follows him in the 
regeneration. 

This conversion, this turning from sin 
to the Saviour is the man’s own act as 
truly as if the Holy Spirit had nothing 
to do with it; for he knows how to pro- 
duce this result by processes beyond 
our ken without trespassing in the least 


upon the freedom of the individual. 


3. And the same thing is true of con- 
secration. Consecration is a part of 
sanctification. Sanctification is not pu- 
rification, though in sinful beings puri- 
fication is necessary to sanctification. 
The Lord Jesus was always pure, yet he 
sanctified himself. More and more all 
life long did he develop in love to God 
for what he is in himself, which is the 
essence of holiness. 

And there is no limit to the develop- 


ment of such love. Jesus began his life 


with such love. He began his ministry 
with such love. He devoted himself to 
a life of self denial in order that ever 
more and more he might develop in love 
to God. which is also love to God’s 
creatures’ His life was a life of-con- 


secration; and as the end drew near, 


with the agonies of the garden and the 


cross before him, renewedly he consec- 


rated himself to God that his people 
might be sanctify in truth. Unless he 


did thus sanctified himself and reach the 


culmination of his work through what- 
ever suffering there never could be any 
“other Paraclete’’, to act as God’s Ad- 


vocate in inducing similar holiness in | 


his people. 

The example of Jesusis for our in- 
struction. Consecration always accom- 
panies the very first act of faith; but the 
distinct act of consecrat on needs to be 
repeated again and again, as occasions 
for it arise, until repeated acts issue in 
a holy habit manfesting itself in turn in 
evermore striking acts of consecration 
bv which the love of God, and of man 
for God’s sake, is perfected in us. 

Man’s relation to his own life is not 
a passive, but an active one. He does 


not fulfill his destiny unconsciously as 
a tree; nor instinctively, asa brute. He 
is an ethical being. It is his grandeur, 
as it is his responsibility, that he must 
will his own good. And therefore re- 
peated acts of consecration are necessary 
for his development Godward. 

This fact has come to be more gener- 
ally realised than formerly. Twenty- 
five years ago a lady came out ofa 
church in New York, saying ‘Certainly 
a thoroughly consecrated heart is the 
only meansof power for Christian work”, 
and as she said it dropped dead on the 
sidewalk. Her dying testimony was 
printed on cards which were hung in 
many a parlor and many a countin 
room. 

Not long after, Mr. Moody, walking 
in Phenix Park in Dublin overheard a 
man saying to his companion, “The 
world has yet to see what God will do 
through a man fully consecrated to him.” 
And from that day to this, the duty and 
privilege of consecration have been 
preached and practised as never before. 


Mrs. Moses. 
Zipporah, wife of Moses, I heard re- 
peatedly, in fact invarably, called “Mrs. 
Moses” by a popular preacher who was 
discoursing on her husband. True, it 
was only a week-day address, but flip- 
pancy is at no time excusable; and flip- 
pant the speaker certainly seemed, as 
witness further this paragraph quoted in 
substance: 

“God saw there was too much Moses 
in Moses. ‘I must get the Moses out of 
Moses,’ he said; sohe put him to mind- 
ing sheep for forty years,—and that 
oughtto have made him sheepish if any- 
thing could. Moreover, I think I can 
read between lines well enough to say 
that Mrs. Moses was nota pleasant com- 
panion, etc., untilGod saw he got Moses. 
out of Moses.” | | 

No doubt the speaker only meant to 
be fresh and interesting. If attacked 
he would probably say, ‘“Moses was a 
man, aS we are, and these things really 
happened. Wemust make them real 
to our hearers, In these .days she 


would have been Mrs. Moses.”’ 

Yes, and Moses in these days might 
have had a bicycle and a_ watch- 
chain and a pair oftan shoes; but we 
make him ridiculous if we picture him 
so dressed in the wilderness. The title 
of respect and formality applied in such 
a manner is disrespect and familarity. 
We latter-day people tread too boldly 
on sacred ground. Is it not possible to 
make the Bible characters men of like 
passions without making them of like 
fashions, without treating them as boon 
companions? —By M. W. M. in S. 5S. 
Times. | 
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Literature of the Day. 


All books and magazines reccived will be acknowiedged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at —_? option of 


the Literary Editor. 


Book Review. 


WAITING ON 
South Africa. 
150. 

A delightful series of nieditations on 
the word ‘‘Wait” as found in the Scrip- 
tures; one for each day in the month. 
The mere word is not inain link. They 
are more than disconnected homilies: 
they develop a line of thought that is 
progressive and truly edifying. One of 
the best of these brief chapters is that 
for the 21st day on Isaiah xl. 31. 

If the busy author could have taken 
time to revise his work he might have 
removed some blemishes which mar the 
clearness of his usual style. But we 
will not point out any spots. F. 


Gop. By Andrew Murray, of 
F. H. Revell Co. 16 mo. pp. 


Our Periodicals. 


The American Monthly, Review of Re- 
views for August, devotes itself to the 
new tariff. The editor in the Progress 


: of the World discusses the prospect of a 


return of prosperity as indicated by the 
abundant harvest. He also treats of 


trade, tariff and foreign relations in his 


usual able manner, A good map of 
Alaska accompanies a review of the 
Klondyke situation and_ prospects. 
Mr. Charles A. Conant of of the New 
York Journal of Commerce contributes an 
article on “The Anatomy of the New 
Tariff,’ designed to instruct business 
men as to what may be expected from 
the new law. Rev. Dr. Francis E. 
Clarke of the Christian Endeavor gives 
an account of his visit to the Boers of 
South Africa. This article is entitled, 
“The Two Republics of the Southern 
Dr. W. H. Tolman tells of the 
work of summer vacation schools in New 
York City. 
is painted by C. F. Nichols, M. D. in 
word pictures presenting the islan¢zs in 
“every graduation of temperature, alti- 
tude and humidity” to the visitor. | 


Lippincott’s Magazine for August con- 
tains a complete novel—“Two Daugh- 
ters of one Race,” by Edgar Fawcett. 
“Are You Going to College?” by A. L,. 
Benedict is replete with suggestions 
concerning chosen studies, and their 
adaptability tospecial pursuits. Annie 
Steger Winston in her article entitled 
“The Book Which Has Most Benefited 
Me,” demonstrates how lasting may be 
impressions on the infantile mind by 
showing the influence of the stories and 
thoughts of her own First Reader. 

‘‘Marine Hospital Service” gives facts 
concerning the original stations at New 
Orleans, Norfolk, Va. and San Francis- 
co; of the control of the twelve national 
quarantine Stations, supervision of the 
medical inspectors, and its success in 
checking epidemic diseases. 


Prof. W. Z. Ripley hasthe lead in the 
Popular Science Monthly for August with 
his study of the race types of France 


‘‘Hawatian Island Climate’ 


work. 
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in his Racial Geography of Europe 
series. The important question of the 
moral and legal accountabitity of ine- 
briates and the value of their testimony 
is raised by Dr. T. D. Crothers as one 
of the New Questions in Medical Juris- 
prudence. The ninth article of the Hon. 
David A. Wells, on The Principles of 
Taxation, relates to the definition of a 
direct tax and the nature of the income 
tax. An interesting application of one 
of the more recent discoveries in physi- 
ology is touched by Dr. Pearce Bailey 
in The Thyroid Gland in Medicine, the 
application of which for myxcedema, 
cretinism, goiter, and backward develop- 
ment is a deduction of reasoning rather 
than a result of experiment. The Des- 
potism of Democracy is a forcible, preg- 
nant review, by Franklin Smith, of cer- 
tain tendencies which are showing them- 
selves among us, and are threatening 
the destruction of individuality and per- 
sonal independence. The argument is 
illustrated by citations from events of 
current life. The Tortoise-shell Wild 
Cat, a new species, is described and il- 
lustrated by William H. Ballou, from 
the single specimen in the collections 
of the late Prof. Cope. A _ Lilliputian 
Monster, by Robert Blight, is the fresh- 
water hydra. The study is very inter- 


esting, and makes known some curious. 


properties presented by this common 
but almost unnoticed animal. Anthro- 


pology asa University Study is pro- 


posed by Prof. John S. Flagg to take the 
place that philosophy occupied in the 
old scholastic system, but witha broad 
basis of accurate knowledge presupposed. 
Prof. Edwin S. Crawley inquires into 


The Origin and Development of Number 


Systems, and, while his main question 
is still unanswered, he presents many 
facts of suggestive interest concerning 
the various systems that have been in 
use. Ivory: Its Sources and Uses are 
described by N. B. Nelson. In The 
Paradox of Diderot, Prof. Alfred Binet 
inquires whether actors feel the emo- 
tions of the characters they play. A 
biographical Sketch and Portrait are 
given of James Croll, author of Climate 
and Time. ‘Christian Science” and 


Science and The World as it is are the - 


subjects served in the Editor’s Table. 
Public Opinion for July 29th, is a Mid- 
summer number, The cover design is 
impressionistic, -but it seems to have 
something to distinguish it from the 
French, English, and American work of 
this schcol. It is printed in fourteen 
colors. The designer, C. Rochgrosse, 
of Berlin, is an acquerelle artist of some 
note. It is interestingto observe the 


advance made in this country in color 


printing as evidenced by this piece of 
Formerly lithography was 
looked to for the best results, but now 
it is acknowledged that process printing 
produces a far more natural and pleas- 
ing effect than is obtainable even by 
the French lithographers, who supple- 
ment their stone work with zinc plate 
etching to obtain the same softness 
that is the natural product of color 
printing. 

There is no tune in the hymn books, 


not ‘Federal Street” nor ‘Duke Street”’ 
“Hamburg” nor “Bethany,” which is 
more popular than “Coronation.” It 
has sung itself into the hearts of all re- 
ligious people, yet itis sung by thou- 
sands every year who know little about 
itscomposer. Oliver Holden was born 
in Shirley, Mass., and spent most of his 
life in Charlestown, where ‘“‘Coronation”’ 

and his other well-known tunes were 
composed. The story of his life and 
work are told carefully and admiringly 
by Mr. Abram English Brown, the well 
known afitiquarian, in an article in the 
August number of the Mew Lngland 
Magazine. The article is fully illustrated 
by portraits and pictures of Holden's 
homes and haunts, of the organ at which 
he composed his famous tunes, fac. sim- 
iles of the original scores and many 
othercurious things, and it will be grate- 
fully welcomed in all the churches. 
Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park Square, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


Its position as one of the leaders of 
the floricultural magazines is well sus- 
tiined by the August number of Ho~ fo 
Grow Flowers. In both subject matter 
and illustrations this issue is very fine. 
All the articles on the culture and care 
of flowers are valuable and timely. “A 
Yellow Rose” 1s a story of great merit 
and interest. Announcements of forth- 
coming articles show that this journal 
will be better and brighter than ever 
during the coming summer and fall. 
Five cents at news dealers or fifty cents 
a year, with elegant bulb premium, of 
the publishers, Springfield, Ohio. 


We Have Received 


From Eaton & Mains, New York, S. F., 
1037 Market St., J. D. Hammond, 
Manager. History of The Christian 
Church, by John Fletcher Hurst, Vol. 
I., $5.00. 

From Lutheran 
“The Country Charge,’ 
Richard, 75c. 

“Philip Jacob Spener and His 
Work.” By Marie E. Richard, 4oc. 
From H. L. Hastings, Scriptural Tract 
Repository, 47 Cornhill, Boston. ‘The 
Credibility of the Christian Religion, 
or Thoughts on Modern Rationalism, 
New edition. By Samuel Smith, M. 

Ps, 

From Geo. P. Houston, Publishes Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. ‘Truth and Mistakes 
about Presbyterian Doctrines.” By 
Hariey J. Steward, Paper 
cover, Per doz, 6oc. 


Publication Society. 
Marie E. 


.. A sleeper is one who sleeps. A 
sleeperis thatin which the sleeper sleeps 
A sleeper is that on which the sleeper 
which carries the sleeper while he sleep 
runs. Therefere, while the sleeper sleeps 


in the sleeper the sleeper carries the 
sleeper over the sleeper under the 
sleeper until the sleeper which carries 
the sleeper jumps off the sleeper and 
wakes the sleeper in the sleeper by 
striking the sleeper under the sleeper, 
and there is no longer any sleeper sleep- 
ing in the sleeperof the sleeper.— Worth- 
ington’s Magazine. 
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Occident Sunday School. 


LESSON VIII. Aug. 22, 1897. | 


— 


The Excellence of Christian Love. 1 Cor. 


13:1-13. 


PROF. JOHN H. KERR, D. D. 
(San Francisco Theological Seminary.) 


Golden Text: “And now abideth faith, 
hope, charity, these three; but the great- 
est of these is charity.” 1 Cor. 13:13. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Like the last lesson the present one 
is taken from the first epistle of Paul 
tothe Corinthians. It is noticeable that 
both the epistles to the Corinthians are 
occupied more with direct practical sub- 
jects than with doctrinal matters. They 
may well be called the great ecclesiasti- 
eal epistles. There is scarce a difficult 
problem or distressing crisis in modern 
church life that could not readily be 
solved or overcome by the application 
of the teachings of these two valuable 
letters. 

In the introductory study to the last 
lesson it was noted that certain perplex- 
ing local problems had been submitted 
by the Corinthians to Paul for his con- 
sideration. A good part of the first 
epistle is taken up with the answers to 
these questions. Some of them touched 
points that were liable to arouse no little 
feeling. The tension of feeling in Co- 
rinth was very great. Permanent injury 
might have been wrought by a less ju- 
_dicious man than Paul in answering 
the questions. But while he speaks 
with great fervor and at times with ter- 
rific force, his letter alsoshows the depth 
and tenderness of his feeling. “At one 
time he rebukes with impassioned se- 
verity; at another he entreats with the 
tenderness of a loving mother mourning 
over her erring children. 

From 11:1 to 14:40 the epistle deals 
with the regulations that guide in the 
matter of public worship. And in this 
section he refers to (1) Head coverings 
(11:1-16), (2) The Agapze and the 
Lord’s Supper (11:17-34), (3) Spiritual 
Gifts, with digression in the magnificent 
eulogy on love, (13:1-13; 12:1; 14:40. 

Professo:1 Drummond’s noted address 
to the students at Northfield, Mass., on 
the present passage, entitled: ‘The 
Greatest Thing in the World,” should 
be carefully read. It has become quite 
a classic on the passage before us. 


THE LESSON. 


In this passage the word “‘charity” of 
the authorized version has in the Re- 
vised Version much more correctly be- 
come “love.”’ In our present use of the 
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word “charity,” limiting it to one of the 


many phases of love, it entirely fails to 
convey an adequate idea of the mean- 
ing of the word inthe original of which 
it is meant to be a translation. The 
word thus to be translated “love” isa 
distinctively biblical word and is not 
found in classical Greek. The Greek 
words that signified love were so steeped 
in impurity that none of them could be 
used to express this greatest of the 
Christian graces—a new word had to be 
coined. 

Prof. Drummond speaking of this sec- 
tion says: ‘‘We may divide it into three 
parts. In the beginning of the short 
chapter, we have love contrasted; in the 
heart of it, we have love analyzed, to- 
ward the end we have love defended as 
the supreme gift.” 

Our Savior said to his disciples, “A 
new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another, as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another. 
By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other” (John 13:34, 35). In this lesson 
Paul explains what that love isof which 
Christ spoke. 

Verse 1. Love is here contrasted with 
the most persuasive forms of speech. It 
would make no difference how elo- 
quently one might speak, if he had not 
in him this highest of Christian graces, 


his speech would truly resemble the 


clang and clatter of a piece of brass and 
of a cymbal. That which alone can 
give true resonant meaning to eloquence 
is love. 

V. 2. Furthermore even though one 


might have the gift of speaking 1n God’s — 


name, and might be able to understand 


the countless mysteries there are in the 


world, in short be possessed of “all 


knowledge,’ even these would amount 
- to nothing if their possessor lacked love. 


Even faith—such a faith as Christ spoke 
of, as being able to accomplish most dif- 
ficult things (Matt. 17:20), without love 
is lacking in its greatest essential. 


V. 3. Sacrifice and even martyrdom 
would avail nothing without this love. 


The most mixed and questionable mo- 


tives might lead a person to part with 
his possessions to feed the poor. So 
also one might court martyrdom, as did 
some early Christians, and all without 
avail. It is essential that love should 
be the motive power in the sacrifices one 
may make in this life,if they are to avail 
anything. 

Vs. 4-7. The characteristics of love. 
Prof. Drummond tells us that love is a 
compound thing like light. And as the 
prism separates the ray of light into its 


component parts, so in this passage the 
apostle gives us the “Spectrum of Love,” 
separating its parts. ‘The Spectrum of 


love,” he says, “has nine ingredients:”— 


Patience—“‘Love suffereth long.” 

Kindness—‘‘And is kind.” 

Generosity.—‘‘Love envieth not.” 

Humility—“Love vaulteth not itself 
is not puffed up.” 

Courtesy—“Doth not behave itself 
unseemly.”’ | 

Unselfishness—“Seeketh not 
own,” 

Good Temper—“Is not easily pro- 
voked.”’ 

Guilelessness—“Thinketh no evil.” 

Sincerity—‘Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
rejoiceth in the truth.” 

But the apostle aids more than this. 
He continues to characterize love by 
stating that it “beareth all things,” i. e. 
all adverse doings or circumstances. It 
also “believeth all things,’ z. ¢. is not 


her 


skeptical and suspicious, but ingenious 


and unsuspecting. It also “hopeth all 

things’’—is hopeful in its nature for the 

best. Finally it endureth all things.” 
Vs. 8-13. Zhe permanence of love. It 


- will outlast all other things, such as the 


temporary gift of prophecy, or that of 
tongues, such as was possessed in the 
early church. Even our highest know]- 
edge is fragmentary, and will appear as 
nothing in contrast with the knowledge 
that the next world will be able to give 
us. In this present world the most pro- 
digious attainments of human knowl- 
edge are at best only a small portion of 
what there is to be known. All here 
below and now is fragmentary and par- 
tial. Sir Isaac Newton likened himself 
to a boy playing on the seashore, ‘“‘while 
the great ocean of truth lay all undis- 
covered” before him. 

The knowledge and vision of this 
present time is imperfect. Now we see 


only imperfectly as if looking on bur- © 


nished metal, but in the life to come in 
Christ’s presence our knowledge will be 
infinitely increased. Thus it is evident 
that knowledge and many other things 
are vanishing quantities. But the three 
great graces, faith, hope and love abide. 
And yet among these three great char- 
acteristics of the Christian there is one 
that envelops the other two, and that is 
love. 
“Faith will vanish into sight, 

Hope be emptied in delight; 

Love in heaven will shine more bright; 

Therefore, give us love.” 


The immediate need of the world at 
this moment is not more of us, if I may 


usethe expression, a but better brand of 


us.—Henry Drummond. 
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~The Occidental Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO _ 


PRESIDENT. 
urs. P. D. Browne, Lytton Springs, Cal. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


\Irs. Geo. Barstow, 927 Pine street, San Francisco. 

Mrs J. G. Chown, gor Powell street, San Francisco 

\{rs. E. V. Robbins, 901 Powell street, San Francisco. 

Mrs. E. ¥. Garrett, Alameda. 

Mrs. H. B. Smith. 1379 Harrison'street, Oakland. 

Mrs. 8. Minor, 1133 Ingraham street, Los Angeles. 

‘irs. W. S. Bartlette, Los Angeles 

Mrs. J. B. Stewart, 530 Orange Grove ave., Pasadena 

Mrs. C. S, Wright. 1201 Jones street, San Francisco. 

\iss Helen Peabody, 213 Euclid ave., Pasadena. 

Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Rec. Sec., 1366 Harrison st., Oakland. 

Mrs. L. A. Kelley. Cor. Sec., 920 Sac’to street, S. F. 

Mrs. 1. M. Condit. State Presbyterial Sec., 262 13th stieet, 
Oakland. 


Miss Belle Girrette, Y. P. Sec., 2305 Central ave. Alameda’ 


Mrs. D W. Horsborough, For. Cor. Sec., 1517 Washingtn st 
Mrs. H. C. Morris. Spec. Obj. Sec., 1105 Jackson sh. Oak. 
Mrs. R. F. Coyle, Y. P. S. C. KE. Sec., 1305 Alice st., Oak, 
Mrs. E. G. Denniston, Treas., 920 Sacramento st , S. F. 


* Meetings; 10 A. M. each Monday. Business meeting 
on the first Mondayin each month. Executive Committee 
on each third Monday. 


PRESIDENTS PRESBYTERIAL SOCIETIES. 


Benicia—Mrs, F. O. Maxson, Mare Island. 
Los Angeles—Mrs. Samuel Minor, (133 Ingram st. 
Sacramento—Mrs. L. T. Hatfield, 1431 O. street. 
Stockton—Mrs. A. D. Olney, Fresno. : 
San Jose—Mrs. J. W. Dinsmore, 46 N. 8th street. 
San Francisco— Mrs. C* S. Wright, 1201 Jones street. 
Oakland—Mrs. EK Y. Garrette, Alameda. 
Santa Barbara—Mrs. Milo Sawyer. 

* Allarticles intended for these columns should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. H. B. Pinney, 1366 Harrison street 
Oakland. 


MISS MARGARET CULBERTSON. 


We could not realize that our beloved 
‘missionary was so soon to be called to 


her heavenly home. She had been ill 
for four or more years, but with her vi- 
tality and the skillfultreatment she had 
received at Clifton Springs and also at 
Lytton Springs, we confidently hoped 
for her recovery. For two months she 
has anticipated going to her home at 


Groveland, N. Y.,for a six months ab- 


sence. She talked to the Chinese girls 
afew days ago about returning to the 
Mission Home. Two weeks before her 
departure she took a girl to the steamer 
Another could have 
been entrusted to do this, but this special 
care had been hers for so many years, 


that she found pleasure in knowing 


herself of the safety of the girl. 

Her strength continued to fail, yet 
her eyes retained their brightness and 
her face its animation. Her courage 
did not fail. It was a sad leave taking 
for all her friends when on Monday, 
July 26th, she was carried out from the 
Home and placed in the ambulance, 
that the ride to the train might not take 
from her strength. Mr. James Hors- 
burgh, of the Southern Pacific, made all 
possible arrangements forthe comfort of 
the travellers, as she was “aceompanied 
by her sister and niece. A telegram 
from Chicago quite allayed our fears, as 
she bore the journey well. Could she 
have traveled to her home without 
change of cars, doubtless her life would 
have been prolonged. They sought for 
her the comfort of the Avon Springs 
Sanitarium, just before reaching home, 
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and there she died on Saturday evening. 


There was weeping in the Mission 
Home Sabbath morning, her first morn- 
ing in heaven. A few members of the 
Occidental Board and the Chinese girls 
joined in a little memorial service Sab- 


bath afternoon, led by Mrs. Condit. 


With tearful eyes different ones paid 
loving tribute to the memory of the 
dear missionary. Words of comfort and 


cheer were spoken tothe girls and they 


closed by singing ‘‘Weeping may en- 


- dure for a night, but joy cometh in the 


morning.” 


Monday morning many gathered for 
the monthly business meeting, but busi- 
ness seemed to be of little importance. 
The meeting resolved itself into a me- 
morial service, many expressing their 
love for herand their sense of loss. At 
2 in the afternoon a formal service was 
held in the assembly hall of the Mission, 
previously, announced and the rooms 
were filled. The President, Mrs. P. D. 
Browne, presided. The directors and 
officers were seated upon the platform 
as also several clergymen and the Chi- 
nese Consul General and his secretary. 
Rev. Mr. Lyon offered prayer and the 
Chinese girls sang ‘‘Jesus, Love of My 
Soul.” Rev. Mr. Ferrand, Rev. Mr. Bre- 
vier, Dr. Condit, Dr. Hunter Corbett of 
China, Rev. S. S. Palmer, Rev.Nam Art 
made most interesting and heartfelt re- 
marks. Dr.John Hemphill Miss Cul- 
bertson’s pastor, said of her in closing: 


“Gentle as the gentlest woman, cour- 


ageous as the most courageous man, one 
of the bravest and the brightest, one of 
the most consecrated, saintly souls is no 
more with us because she is with God. 
Her life was more than heroic, it was 
tragic. Her life was grand, her death 
was one of the most pathetic.” 


Dr. Hemphiil thanked God that He 
had given Miss Culbertson for nineteen 
years to Calvary Church. 


Resolutions of sympathy were offered, 


through Mr. H. E. Bostwick, by the Sun- 


day school of Trinity Church and the 
text, Rev. 19:8. 


On Tuesday the King’s daughters, 
under the direction of their leader, Mrs. 
Condit, had a memorial hour in the Chi- 
nese church. ‘They covered Miss Cul- 
bertson’s vacant chair with flowers— 
white sweet peas and some bright 
flowers. On Sabbath, August 8th, the 
members of the Chinese church will pay 
their tribute to her memory. Before 
these words are penned the words, 
“Karth to earth and dust to dust,” have 
been spoken over the mortal remains of 
the loved missionary. 


Woman's North Pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 
PORTLAND. OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, Pres.. Sixth and Columbia sts. 

Mrs, 8. T, Lockwcod, Associate Pkes., 371 EK. Eighth st. 

Mrs. H. C. Campbell, Rec. Sec., 741 Hoyt St. 

Mrs. I. L. McCommon, Sec. for Women’s Societies, 260 
Third street. 


Mrs. August Lange, Sec., for Young People, 405 Tenth St. 

Miss Agnes Plummer, Sec. for Bands and J. C. E., 260 
Third st 

Mrs. E. C. Stark, Sec, for Sunday schools. 480 Hall St. 

Mrs. M. R. Andrews, Sec. for Literature, West Park 

. and Main Sts. | 

Mrs. H. T. Purdy. Sec. for Box Work, 596 Market Street. 

Mrs. A. W. Stowell, Sec. for Missionaries, Vancouver 
Wash. 

Mrs. E, T. Davies, Sec.for Central Coin. 21st and Davis Sts. 

Mrs. EK. P. Mossman, Treasurer, 349 Twenuty-ninth St. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyteriau Church, corner 
Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tucsday of 
each month at 2:30 Pp. M. Invitation extended to all; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, first Tuesday of each month at Io A.M, 

Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings; 
those en route via Portland are urged to notify the Board 
by addressing Mrs. W. S. Holt, 209 Second St. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth St. 
Visitors always welcome. 
* All communications intended for this column should be 
sent to Mrs. EK. W. Allen, 469 6th street, Portland. 
Oregon. 


We, of the North Pacific Board, con- 
tinue to be favored By having with us 
honored servants of the Lord from vari- 
ous fields. 


Last Tuesday afternoon it was our 
privilege, at the home of Mrs. W. M. 
Ladd, to meet Miss Reed and Miss 
Speakman, earnest missionary teachers 
from Utah. ‘They had been, at one time, 
co-workers, but, last year the number of 
teachers had to be cut down, because of 
the lack of needed funds, and each was 
assigned work by herself. Miss Speak- 
man, hewever, feeling that she could 
not, unaided, do justice to seventy-five 
pupils, expressed the hope that some 
one would help her without recompense; 
and the response came from the home 
missionary and his wife at the same sta- 
tion: ‘‘How would you like to have two?” 
It therefore followed that two hours ard 
five hours per day were given by them 
respectively to the school work. 


Our attention was called to the rapid 
growthof Mormonism. Since its begin- 
ning, in 1830, it has spread like a pestif- 
erous weed until it claims, to-day, 300,- 
ooo converts in the United States alone 
with adherents also in all parts of the 
world. Utah is practically a Mormon 
State. There are also large Mormon 
colonies in Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona, 
with smaller ones in almost every State 
in the Union. Hundreds of Mormon 
missionaries are sent out annually who 
have been most successful in securing 
converts among the more ignorant of the 
people of Northern Europe, and, of late 
years, among the Mountain people of 
our own land and in the cities and 
towns in many of our States. . 


Our guests called our attention to the 
fact that many tourists attend the pub- 
lic services at the tabernacle, at Salt 
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Lake City, and are favorably impressed. 
There being 300 or more passages in the 
Book of Mormon which are taken from 
the Bible, these are quoted freely and 
sound familiar and acceptable. But at 
the meetings intended only for Mor- 
mons, and which they are required to 
attend, interpretations are given which 
make their meaning to Mormons en- 
tirely different from what they are to us. 
lor example, in the passage, ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” /vz7¢s is in- 
terpreted to mean descendan/s. Some of 
the other teachings of Mormonism are: 
That God is the patron of polygamy; 
that Christ was a polygamist; that po- 


lygamy gives rank in heaven; that men- 


may become gods by practicing plural 
or celestial marriages and other Mormon 
rites; that faith in the Mormon priest- 
hood and submissfon to the same are 
essential to man’s future blessedness; 
that eventually the Mormons are to pos- 
sess this land; that “their church is a 


kingdom both temporal and spiritual, 


set up in these last times to overthrow 
and dominate every other government 
on the earth.” Pog 

Do we realize what a foul monster we 
have in the very heart of our boasted 
Christian land? 

Missionary work among the Mormons 
was begun by the Presbyterian church 
in 1871 and the first mission schools 
were opened in 1874. At the present 
time we have 26 schools, 51 teachers and 
about 2000 pupils. Out of this school 
work have grown 26 organized Presby- 
terian churches, regularly supplied with 
preaching by missionaries under the 
Board of Home Missions. | 

While it has sometimes seemed to our 
workers that progress was very slow, by 
looking back over a number of years, 
they can see that it has, at least, been 


sure. A numberof interesting instances 


were given which illustrate the trans- 
forming power of the Gospel. For ex- 
ample, Rev. , who is now preaching 
the pure word of God was, a few years 
since, a Mormon believing in and prac- 
ticing polygamy. 

As we listened to our earnest visitors 
we rejoiced that the gifts of our wo- 
men’s societies to the work of the Wo- 
men’s Board of Home Missions will, 
again this year, go to the work among 
the Mormons, the necessity for which 
will not cease until this false religion, 
with its degrading rites and practices, 
has been swept away and the pure gos- 
pel of Christ has free course among the 
deluded people. Do we realize what a 
privilege it is to have a part in this im- 
portant work? 
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The work she has left must go on. 
ven during the service on Monday 
Miss Cameron was called out to testify 
upon the illegal landing of a Chinese 
girl, and after the close Mrs. Field went 
out to see three Chinese girls who, she 
had been told, wished to enter the 
Home. Miss Cameron, who has fortwo 
years had a rigid drill in all that per- 
tains to the Mission Home, in and out, 
is prepared to go on very efficiently 
with Mrs. Mary H. Field as associate 
Superintendent. 

Mrs. Field has been a dear friend and 
co-worker with the Occidental Board 
for many years. May God’s blessing 
rest upon the Mission Home. R. 


Home Missions. 


CALIFORNIA SYNODICAL OFFICERS: 
Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, Pres , 614 Sutter street S F. 


Miss Mabel Bigelow, Cor. Sec., 3014 Buchanan street, S F. 
Mrs. J. P. Prutzman, Rec, Sec. 1532 Grove st., S. F. 


Miss Julia Frazer, Young People’s Sec., 916 Myrtle street, 
Oakland. 

Miss M. E. Chase, Treas. Conting’t Fund, Santa Rosa 

Mrs. R. J. Forsyth, Sec. Freedmen, Stat. D. Los Angeles, 

Mrs. Chester Smith, 2613 Pacific Ave., S. F., Sec Lit. 

Miss Lucia K. Adams, Editorial Sec. 129 Haight st , S. F. 

For all H. M. Literature apply to Mrs. Chester Smith. 
2613 Pacific Ave., S. F. 

Articles designed for this column should be sent to Miss 

Lucia EK. Adams, 129 Haight St.. s. F. 


Mr. McAfee, in his annual report, 
gives this interesting account of the 
mountain work: ‘‘It liesin the mountain 
regions of North Carolina, East ‘Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia and Eastern Ken- 
tucky. Itisin point of time, the newest 
field occupied by the Woman’s Board 
of Home Missions, but by no means the 
least interesting and hopeful. The peo- 


plein these regions are not so prejudiced, — 


and indifference to education and relig- 


jon are not characteristics of the descend 


ents of Scotch-Irish. They are religious 
in their instincts and traditions, and al- 
though they do not always clearly dis- 
tinguish between religion and morality, 
their intentions are right. As a class, 
they are not only willing to learn, but 
are earnest in their effortto put into 
practice the principles of the religion of 
Christ. Hence it is that the spiritual 
part of our work meets with such ready 


response, and the results are so grati- . 


fying. The fact that the parents are 
anxious to have their children secure 
an education which they themselves 
have never enjoyed, and thatthe chil- 


dren pursue their studies with single- 


ness of purpose, makes them more ready 
to accept the. Gospel when presented 
to them by consistent, devoted Christian 
teachers. It is because of these facts 
that our five boarding and industrial 
schools are full to overflowing, and that 
hundreds of earnest, anxious boys and 
girls must be annually turned away, be- 
cause there is no room for them in the 


buildings, and no means with which to 
supportthem. The sixteen day schools 
are overcrowded, and the teachers find 
more work to do than can be accomplish- 
ed with the limited resources at their 
command. IEvery school is full; all Sab- 
bath schools connected with them are 
well attended, the Young People’s So- 
cieties of¢ various kinds are active, and 
all church services, whether conducted 
by ministers or teachers, are largely at- 
tended. In this field, therefore, is real- 
ized more fully than in any other, the 
real aimof the school work, a larger per 
cent. of the pupils are converted to 
Christ; a greater number are stimulated 
to seek the higher schools and colleges 
to fit themselves for.an active and suc- 
cessful Christian life; more of them g0 
out among their own people to do vol- 
unteer Christian and evangelistic work; 
and they carry into their homes the 
principles of Christianity learned in the 
schools. A neat little ‘Home’ and a. 
pleasant, well appointed chapel school- 
house, costing compiete only a few hun- 
dred dollars, with a consecrated teacher 
in charge, and the foundation is laid for 
a successful work in saving souls and 
preparing young men and women for 
useful lives, and by this method many 


of these mountain regions are being 


transformed into thrifty Christian com- 
munities. The schools in operation 
number twenty-nine, teachers eighty- 
two and pupils two thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-five.’ The success of 
our six Bible Readers is wonderful, some 


of whom go at their own charges and 


count it an unspeakable privilege. 


For tempering our condition, what- 
ever it be, it should suffice us to know 


that, whatever.we be in prosperity or 


adversity, our time in this life is but 
short. Whatever seemeth excellent in- 
the eyes of natural men in this world, 
is but the shadow of what it seemeth: 


health, strength, prosperity, riches, 


pleasure, honor, dominion, power, au- 
thority, are but the shadows of things 
sonamed. Therefore too much care and 
anxiety about things of this life,isa sick- 
ness and folly.—Dr. David Dickson. 


A little tot at the Santa Fe school was 
asked to make a list of the blessings for 
which she should be thankful. After 
studying United States history, she made 
this addition to her list: “I am thankful 
that I live in the United States.” 


Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him; 
for he knoweth our frame, he remem- 
bereth that we are dust. Ps. 103:13, 14. 
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Family Circle. 


“WHAT THE SPIRIT SAITH UNTO THE 
CHURCHES.” 


[An Interpretation. | 
| For THE OCCIDENT. | 
In the hush of Love’s .ast dying look 
Lingering from the cross where souls decide 
For or against, in solemn judgment, Thou, 
Q Spirit, dwellest, nor durst let me hear 
Thy stifled groanings for me intercede. 
Well pleased, Thou art alone to hear my voice 
In humble supplication at the throne 
Of heaven’s grace, confessing a sufficiency 
Not of myself. Oh, that in 7zy silence, 
By noiseless pen, I, striving to express 
Humb'e confessions of God’s mighty grace, 
“What the Spirit saith unto the churches,” 
Could but write, and with Thee wait to hear 
Some voice other than my own, confess 
Redeeming love. 

“For He shall not speak of Himself, but 
whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He 
speak.” —Jno. 16:13. 

(An extract from an unfinished poem.) 


~TENNYSON'S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 


A dispute has arisen over the religious 
views of Tennyson, the greatest poet of 
England in modern times, says an ex- 


change. Having filled an important 


place in the thinking of the age, it be- 
comes an interesting question to know 
whether he really accepted the vital and 
fundamental truths of the Christian re- 
ligion; whether he was what is called 


' ‘a free thinker,” or a reverent student 


of God’s Word and an humble believer 
in Christianity. Heretofore he has been 
generally regarded as a Christian poet, 
but of late some writers have under- 
taken to cast doubt upon the biblical 


character of his belief, and to class him 


among “‘the liberals” of his generation. 
In a recent number of the MVineteenth 
Century, a writer gives a summary of his 
belief in this hazy, indefinite and gener- 
alizing sort of way:—‘‘There is some- 
thing that watches over us, and our in- 
dividuality endures.” 
be as near as this delineator of a noble 
character could get in defining a super- 
intending Deity and the soul’s immor- 
tality. An unprejudiced reader of Ten- 
nyson’s works receives from them a far 
different impression of what he believed 
and rises from their perusal convinced 
that a man whois honest and wrote as 
he did, was a firm believer in the God 
of the Bible and in a distinctive Chris- 
tianity. And now comes the niece of 
Lord Tennyson, Mrs. Grace Agnes Weld, 
Who had every opportunity to know 
him thoroughly and intimately, and who 
Was especially favored witha knowledge 
of his religious sentiments, and she 
speaks of him in the strongest terms as 
atrue and devout Christian. She says 


This appears to | 
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that ‘“‘no clergyman was ever a more 
earnest student of the Bible” than he. 
She declares that ‘nothing was such a 
distress of soul” to him “as to have this 
divinity of Christ assailed.’ She also 


quotes him as saying:—“‘I firmly believe 


that if God were to withdraw himself 
from the world around us, and from with- 
in us. for but one instant, every atom of 
creation, both animate and inanimate 
would come utterly to naught, forin bim 
alone do all beings and things exist. 
He can and does answer every earnest 
prayer, as IT know from my own experteuce.” 
This testimony is most explicit, and 
should set at rest all misgivings as to 
his Christian faith. We are glad of it, 
for itis the fashion with a certain set 
now-days to try and rob Christianity of 
its great names in the literary, political 
and philosophical world. The aim is to 
show that noted men take no stock in 
the Bible and in Christ, whereas the 
truth is, the greatest minds of the ages 
since the advent of Jesus, have been, 
generally, firm believers in God, in an 


inspired Bible and in a redeeming Christ. 


The Mother’s Work in the Home. 


The mother’s work is unlike any 
other in the whole world; it entails the 
constant drawing out of the very depths 
of her nature and keeps it on the 
stretch often for hours together. It is 
from morning to night, and often does 
not end with night. But different calls 
are made on her at different times; 
that is where the difficulty and the 
need of adaptation arise. She must,like 
a musician on a rich-toned organ, fre- 
quently, at a moment’s notice, pull out 
a new stop and push in all the others— 
thus only can she supply the harmony 
of family life. She must be ready to meet 
these sudden, rapid changes, these calls 
on her love and sympathy on all sides. 
She must go from the anxiety of a sick 
room to a cheerful meal without casting 
sorrow around her; from the practical 
and troublesome study of economies to 
join in the intellectual joys which have 
no price on earth. She may come in 
from visits to her poorer neighbors, and 
while her heart aches at leaving some 
terrible sight—a burnt child, it may be, 
or a dying old friend—she must at once 
devote her whole attention to something 
her childien have been waiting for, in 
which all her best powers must be used. 
In these rapid changes she must show 
no dismay, no surprise; they are her 
life. She must reckon herself as rightly 
the servant of all, while she is mistress 
of all, and must take smallest details as 


not only “allin the day’s work,” but 
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as her own special province and one of 
her joys in life, as that about which it 
warms her heart to think that she, and 
she alone, is the one who can in the end 
order and arrange them for the comfort 
and well-being of the little community 
under her charge. In order to succded: 
in this, she must bring all her powers 
to bear on it with definite intention, 
just as the skilful musician would. De- 
tails, interruptions, perplexities, all 
must be, as it were, purt of one great 
whole, must minister to efficiency of the 
one great work, the fulfilment of the 
one ideal. This ideal is the same for 
the woman of high rank, with her large 
household and her heavy social responsi- 
bilities, as for the quiet ‘“home-maker,” . 
who has but one little maid-of-all-work 
todirect. Both alike have husband and 
children to care for, and of the two the 
second has perhaps the making of her 
own life most entirely in her own 
hands, Tobe queen over her little king- 
dom, serene in every family emergency, 
capable of directing all things with 
calmness, cheerfulness and decision, is 
an ambition sufficient to tax the powers 


of the most skilful among us, and a vo- 


cation equal to the highest God has 
appointed on earth.— Zhe Parents’ Re- 


To Make a Happy Home. 


A religious contemporary gives the fol- 
lowing receipt: 

1. Learn to govern yourselves, and 
to be gentle and patient. 

2. Guard your tempers, especially in 
seasons of ill health, irritation, and 


trouble, and soften them by prayer, 
penitence and a sense of your own 


shortcoming$ and errors. 


3, Never speak or act until you have 
prayed over your words or acts, and 
concluded that Christ would have done 
so in your place. | 

Remember that, valuble as is the 
gift of speech, the gift of silence is often 
more valuble. | 

5. Dc not expect too much from others 
but remember that all have an evil na- 
ture, whose developement we must ex- 
pect and which we should forbear and 
forgive, as we often desire forbearance 
and forgivness ourselves. 

6. Never retort a sharp or angry word 
itisthe second word that makes the 
quarrel. 

7. Beware of the first disagreement. 

8. Learn to speak ina gentle tone of 
voice. 

g. Learn to say kind and pleasant 
things whenever the opportunity offers. 

10. Study the character of each, and 
sympathise with all in their troubles. 

11. Donot neglect little things if they 
can effect the comforts of others in the 
smallest degree. | 

11. Avoid moods, and pets, and fits 
of sulkiness. 
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Our Little Menanu Women 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


BY DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unbounded main,— 

The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer winds its purpled wings 

In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, | 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaming hair. 


Its web; of living gauze no more unfurl; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped its growing shell, — 

Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt un- 
sealed ! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil ; 

Still, as the spiral grew, | : 

He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 

Stole with soft steps its shining archway 
through, 

Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew 
the old no more. | 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by 
thee, | 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap, forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 

While on mine ear it rings, 


Through the deep caves of thought I heara . 


a voice that sings: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 

eave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 


Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 


vast, 
Till thou at length art free, | 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 


ing sea! 


ELI WHITNEY AND THE COTTON GIN. 


Eli Whitney was one of those bright, 
precocious Yankee boys who in early 
years reveal a great fondness for mak- 
ing things, and who show ingenuity in 
doing whatever they turn their hands 
to. His father was a plain Massachu- 
setts farmer, who tilled his acres near 
Westborough, in that State. Eli from 


the first disliked farming. He avoided 


farm-work whenever he could, and in- 
stead spent much of his time in his 
father’s workshop. The good farmer 
was in the habit of repairing his own 
wheels and chairs and mending his 
fences, so that he had a small collection 
of tools. ‘These tools were Eli’s delight. 
Whenever he had the chance he would 
slip away into the workshop and try to 
fashion some article which his already 
ingenious mind had designed. 
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On one occasion, when Eli wastwelve 
years old, his father, on his return from 
a journey, asked what his boys had 
been doing during his absence. The 
reply was that the other boys had been 
steadily at work in the fields, but that 
Eli had spent his time in the workshop. 

“And what has he been doing there?” 

“He has been making a fiddle.” 

“Ah,” sighed the worthy farmer. “I 
fear Eli will have to take his portion in 
fiddles.” 

Nevertheless, the fiddle proved to be 
a very good one, and served its purpose 
quite well at the country dances in the 
neighborhood. 

Another time the farmer, on going to 
church one Sunday morning, chanced 
to leave his watch—a big, old-fashioned 
silver “turnip’”—at home, As soon as 
his father was out of the house Eli 
seized the watch, and eagerly took it to 
pieces, bit by bit. When he saw what 
he had done he was horrified, for his 
father was a very strict man, and would 
be sure to punish him severely for spoil- 
ing the watch. So Eli set to work, and 
by dint of his skill succeeded in putting 
the watch together again just as the 
farmer got back from church. So neatly 


did he do this that his father never dis- 


covered how his watch had been treated 
until years after, Eli told him what he 
had done. 

There are many other stories of Eli’s 
youthful ingenuity, which there is not 
space to repeat here. He was always 
trying his hand at something and he 


usually succeeded in whatever he at- 


tempted. His step-mother found him 
useful in a hundred ways in the house- 
hold, repairing old utensils and making 
new ones. When the Revolutionary 
War broke out Eli began to make nails, 
which were greatly needed by the pa- 
triots. Then he turned his hand to mak- 
ing the long pins which the ‘women of 
that day used for fastening their bonnets 
and he also for a while drove a thriving 


trade in walking-sticks, in which he in- . 


vented many striking and graceful de- 
vices. 

As Eli approached manhood he be- 
gan to feel sorely the need of a better 
education than the country school af- 
forded. He had studied much by him- 
self in the intervals between work, and 


knew more about mathematics and me- 


chanics than most lads of his age. But 
he was not satisfied with this. He 
wanted to go to college. His father 
was resolutely opposed to this, and re- 
fused to give him the means. So Eli 
set hard to work, and managed, by 
working on various articles and teaching 


school, to save enough money to enter 
college. He went to Yale when he was 
twenty-three years old, and graduated 
four years later. While in college 
young Whitney gave many proofs of 
his mechanical ingenuity. On one oc- 


-casion he repaired the apparatus of one 


of the professors, who was about to send 
it to Europe for the purpose, as he sup- 
posed that no one inthis country had - 
the skill to do it. 

Eli Whitney at first intended to adopt 
teaching as his profession. His heart 
was wrapt up in mechanics, but he was 
poor, and could see no way in which he 
could follow his natural bent. Not long 
after graduating, therefore, he accepted 
an engagement as a tutor in the family 
ofa gentleman who lived in Georgia. 
It was a fortunate accident that, while 
on his wav to the south, young Whitney 
made the acquaintance of the widow of 
the famous Revolutionary hero, General 
NathanielGreene. This lady, who lived 
near Savannah, at once took a liking to 
him, and on their arrival in Georgia in- 
vited him to stay fora while at her 
home. This was all the more agreeabie 
as Whitney found, to his disappoint- 
ment, that the gentleman who had en- 
gaged him had selected another tutor. 
Mrs. Greene kindly cheered him, and 
told him to make her house his home. 

_ Thus left without the employment 
which had been promised him, Whit- 
ney again turned his attention to his 
first love, mechanics. It happened that 


‘an occasion soon arose when he was 


able to show his generous hostess and 
friend how skillful he was in mechani- 
cal devices. The good lady was fond 


of embroidery, but found that the am- 


bour, or frame upon which she did her 
delicate work, was not well fitted for 


that purpose. Whitney eagerly assured 


her that he could make a frame which 
would serve her much better. He set 
cheerfully to work, and had soon com- 
pleted a frame far superior to the old 
one. 

This proof of his inventive talent 
greatly impressed Mrs. Greene, and soon 
opened to the young man the grand 
opportunity of his life. It was not lony 


after that Mrs. Greene entertained a 


number of her bhusband’s old army 
friends at Mulberry Grove, her home. 
One day the conversation happened to 
turn upon the cotton production of the 
southern States. One of the officers re- 
marked that cotton could be easily 
raised all through the South, but that 
so long as it required so much labor to 
separate the cotton from its seed the 
cotton crop could not be made a profit 
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able one. If any device could be found 
he added, by which the cotton could be 
easily cleaned, the production of cotton 
would become an enormous paying in- 
dustry. “Gentlemen,” said Mrs. Greene, 
who was intently listening to the talk, 
“tell this to my young friend Mr. Whit- 
ney. I verily believe he can make any- 
thing.” 

Now Whitney had never seen a piece 
of cotton in his life; none the less he 
promptly made up his mind that he 
would devote his every energy to solv- 
ing the problem thus put to him. He 
first examined some cotton, and saw at 
once what the task was he had to per- 
form. He had no tools with which to 
begin his work, but he sturdily set about 
making some. | 

In less than ten days he had com- 
pleted his first model of a cotton-clean- 
ing machine. He was delighted with 
its success, and went on improving it 
by every device he could think of. In 
two or three months he had perfected a 
perfectly practicable working cotton- 
gin. It was speedily proved that this 
machine, which could be worked by a 
single man or woman, could clean more 
cotton in a single day than could be 
done by a single man or woman, in the 
old manual method, in several months. 
The immense utility of the cotton-gin 
was at once recognized throughout the 
South; and now Whitney suffered, as 
so many inventors had suffered before 
him, from the dishonesty of greedy 
money-makers. The building in which 
his cotton-gin was kept was broken into, 
and the cotton-gin taken away. It was 
at once copied and put into use in vari- 


ent. 

The fruits of his great invention were 
thus stolen from him. Although he got 
several patents, he never grew rich, as 
so'many southern planters did by the 
use of his machine. In vain he peti- 
tioned Congress for redress and compen- 
sation. The inventor of the cotton-gin, 
by which he undoubtedly created the 
wealth and power of nearly every 
southern state, lived and died almost in 
a state of poverty. But his was.a pat- 
lent and heroic spirit. He bore the in- 
justice of men and the ingratitude of 
his country with cheerful serenity, and 
died assured at least of a deathless fame, 
with his name enrolled high up on the 
list of America’s greatest inventors. 


A Land Without Tame Animals. 


Japan is a land without domestic ani- 
mals. There are no cows—the Japanese 
neither drink milk noreat meat. There 


ous places before he could get his pat-— 
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are but few horses, and these are im- 
ported mainly for the use of foreigners. 
The freight cars in the streets are pulled 
and pushed by coolies, and the pleasure 
carriages are drawn by men. There are 
but few dogs, and these are neither 
used as watchdogs, beasts of burden nor 
in hunting, except by foreigners. There 
are no sheep in Japan, the wool is not 


used in clothing, silk and cotton being ° 


the staples. There are no pigs—pork 
is an unknown aarticle of diet, and lard 
is not used in cooking. There are no 
goats or mules or donkeys. Wild ani- 
mals there are, however, and in partic- 
ular bears of enormous size. 


TWO FAIRIES. 


Some people tell of the fairies being 
ugly old women or quaint little men. 
The ones I bring before you this time 
are some little men whose names were 
Dranoel and Elrub. They have pretty 
brown eyes, long, straight black hair, 
and sun-browned faces. Their little 
brown hands dive into the muddy, shiny 
lily-ponds, and pull the beautiful white 
water-lilies from their hiding place and 


turn them into little brown pennies by 


selling them to the town people. The 
money they use for many purposes. 
But what I wish to tell the little boys 


and girls about is the good little hearts 


wrapped within these fairies of mine. 


A poor little boy, living in their part 
of town, was hungry for a little wagon 
to play with. His papa was dead and 
his mamma was not able to buy play- 
things, as she had several children to 
care for. | 
All little boys know 
How dear toa boy’s heart is a little red wagon 
That other little boys are hauling around; 


The wooden-wheeled wagon, the bicycle- 
wheeled wagon, 


That red express wagon that came right from 
town. 


So Dranoel and Elrub heard the 
wishes of this little tot, and set about 
to raise money to buy a little wagon 
for him. They did not dig it froma 
hollow tree, like most fairies do, but 
hunted a number of fairies, like them- 
selves, with bro..n faces and lily-pond 
hands, with hearts as pure as the beau- 
tiful white lilies, to help them, and they 
raised the desired money, bought the 
wagon and gladdened one sad little 
heart. | 

Let each child bea good fairy and 


try to do something nice and good each 


day for some one who needs such kind- 
ness shown, and the blessed Father will 


be pleased to know that his little lambs 


are seeking to do as he would have 
them do. 
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THEY SURPRISED QUEEN VICTORIA 


The Queen is very fond of children. 
One day she was out driving in Scotland, 


when she saw three little girls who lived 


at the same manse thoroughly enjoying 
themselves at a good game. 

She sent a messenger to make inqui- - 
ries about them, and desired that they 
might come and visit her at the castle. 

It so happened that their parents 
were not at home at the time, and al- 
though they were in high glee, the 
children did not quite know what to do. 

One point which troubled them very 
much was how they should address the 
Queen. However, after a little talk, 
they decided they could not do better 
than address her as the kings of old 
were addressed in Bible story. 


_ When they were taken into her maj- 


esty’s presence, to the Queen’s great 
amusement, they fell immediately down 
before her and very solemnly exclaimed, 

“OQ, Queen, live forever!” 

They spent a delightful afternoon, 
and all too soon the time arrived for 
them to go home. 

Imagine the Queen’s surprise and 


amusement when, on leaving, they 
again fell down together and said this 


time: 
“O, Queen, live forever! And, please, 
may we come again another day?” 


GOD’S INSFRUMENT. 


A small girl of Maine was greatly dis- 
turbed by the discovery that her brothers 
had set traps to catch birds, and thus 
tells how she prevented such cruelty: 
“T prayed that the traps might not catch 
the birds. Then I prayed that God 
would prevént the birds from getting 


into the traps, and then I went and 
kicked the traps all to pieces.”—Bidde- 


ford Record. 


Whatis sin but rebellion against God’s 
sovereignty; a contrariety to His holi- 
ness; a provocation to His justice; a 
casting off that dependence which is due 
from a creature to its Maker; and deep 
ingratitude to a heavenly Benefactor? 
It is truly a reproach to any people; 
and none but fools can make a mock of 
it. All this evil is in every sin; and it 
argues both an infinitely gracious heart 
in God to provide an atonement for 
such evil, and the infinite value of 
Christ’s blood in procuring pardon for 
it.—JOHN BERRIDGE. 


There is no beautifler of complexion, 
or form, or behavior, like the wish to 
scatter joy and not pain around us.— 


Ex. 
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Christian kndeavor. 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST. 


Have We Obtained It? How May We Get It? 


another nap? 


¥ 


) What will It Accomplish? 


Topic for Aug. 22: “Have We the Spirit of 
Christ?’’—Rom, $:1-18. 
“Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” 
FOR DAILY READING. 


Mon., Aug. 16, Love of prayer, Matt. 14:22-27 
Tues., Aug. 17, Courage, Matt. 26,47-55 
Wed., Aug. 18, Humility, Phil, 2:1-11 
Thur., Aug. Ig, Karnestness, John 8:21-30 
Friday Aug., 20, Self-sacrifice, John 12:27-33 
Sat. Aug. 21, Sympathy, John 8:1-T1 


2, Have we the Spirit of Christ? 
Rom. 8:1-18 
When considering this subject I al- 
ways combine two passages of Scripture, 
Phil. 2:5, “Let this mind dwell in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus”.and Rom. 
15:3, ‘For even Christ please not him- 
self.”’ 
was in Christ. 
It was: 
1. Selfsacrificing. 
2. Absorbed in the will of God. 
3. Intent upon pleasing the Father. 
4. Wholly oblivious of personal reward 
or gain. | 
5. A living flame of love for man. 
6. The express likeness of the mind of 
God toward matt. 
How may we oblain the like mind? 
1. By placing ourselves as absolutely 


Sun, Aug, 2 


under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


2. By a more earnest, prayerful, trust- 
ing study of God’s word. 

The following advice of Dr. Clark is 
excellent: 

To-norrow morning risean hour earlier 
than usual. You willbe tired and sleepy? 
No doubt. You will wish to turn over 
I do not doubt it. 
But no matter, overcome drowsy nature 
for once, at least; and a good hour be- 


fore breakfast, and before the rest of the 


family are stirring, be dressed and ready 
fora talk with the King. Open your 
Bible to the fourteenth chapter of John, 
and read a chapter or two from there 


on, slowly,. meditatively, lifting up your 


heart, and saying frequently as you 
read, ‘‘O Lord, open thou iny eyes that 
I may understand.” Perhaps you will 


not get through half a chapter, so full 


of new and wondrous meaning will each 
verse be as you dwell upon it, the new 
light from heaven illumining the page. 
No matter. : All the better, indeed. The 
spirit of Christ isin every verse. There 
is food enough in any verse for a morn- 
ing meal. 

Then say to vasa softly, audibly, 
if you wish, but at least in your heart: 
“Christ ts here.’ “Christ ts within me.” 


Here we have the mind which 
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“Twill give up all for him.” “Twill put 
away every sin.” “I will be patient, hum- 
ble, gentle, forgiving, unselfish to-day for 
his dear sake.’ Do not be altogether 
taken up with your wants, your health, 
your wealth, your prosperity or happi- 
ness, or even your friends’ welfare. 
Forget for a time all other wants in 
wanting God. 

Again and again come back to that 
thought: “Christis here. Christ ts here. 
Christ ts within me. Lam his child, his 
servant, Lam not my own.” It may help 
you, as [ said, to whisper this softly to 
yourself, perhaps to write it in large 
letters on a sheet of white paper. 

But in some way make this truth 
very real that Christ is within you, that 
you are the temple where his Spirit 
desired to dwell and does dwell, if it is 
a fit, clean temple. 


JUNIOR SOCIETIES. 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, AUGUST 22. 
Rev. 7:9-17. 


Great Christians. 


I—Panl 2 Cor. 11:24-28 
| 2—John Rev, 1:9-13 
3—Peter John 21:15-19 
4—Stephen Acts 7:55-60 
5—Philip Acts 8:34.40 
6—Timothy © 1 Tim. 1:2; 2 Tim. 1:2,6 


7—Topic. Lessons from great Christians 
Rev. 7:9-1 


For Supperntendents and Leaders. 


To get the lessons from the lives of 
great Christians, we must first be fami- 
iliar with those lives. This topic affords 
admirable opportunity for a biograph- 
ical meeting. 

There are several ways in which such 
a meeting may be conducted. You may 
give to the society a list of names from 


which selection may be madeby the 


Juniors, care being taken.that the same 
biography is not chosen by too many; 
you may give particular lives to be 


studied by different Juniors; or you may 


limit the reports on the lives of great 
Christians to one or two longer essays 
and make the remainder of the meeting 
spontaneous, testing the Juniors’ 
memory. 

Perhaps the best way, on the whole. 
is a combination of these three, allowing 


the Juniors to draw for themselves the 


lessons from each life. These accounts 
of the lives of great Christians must 
necessarily be very brief. One or two 
may be strongly emphasized, but many 
short papers, or oral reports of what has 
been learned, are better than a few 
long one. 

Another plan that may be usedis to have 
written on the blackboard a list of some 
of God’s noble men and women. Ask 


the Juniors who know anything about 
each one to raise their hands. Then as 
each speaks let him tell some lesson to 
be drawn from the life mentioned. 
Many names will be found in all ages 
of the church since the time of Christ 


that may well be used in this service. 


You will think at once of the men and 


with Paul and John, Peter = and 
the rest, there might be named 
Martin Luther, John Bunyan 


women of New Testament days; and 
Washington, and others of the long and 
ever growing list ot truly great Chris. 
tians. 


PRAYER MEETING--AUGUST 18. 
I Thes. 5:1-8. 


RECREATION AND RELIGION. 


In the changed associations and places 
into which the summer outing may in- 
troduce us, exercises of meditation and 


Bible reading and prayer and public 


worship are liable to be seriously in- 
fringed upon and vacation is liable to 
become a mere carnal gratification or 
dissipation. Vacation projects are 
therefore worthy of some thoughtful 
planning in order that they become not 
occasions of indulgence and sin. Recre- 
ation is a valuable factor in a busy life. 


It serves to break the strain of applica- 


tion and care that devitalizes the sys- 
tem.and it affords needed rest. Suitable 
recreation is calculated to lengthen the 
period of life. It also puts body and 


- mind in condition to do better work and 


more of it, and it gives a vivacity and 
cheeriness that inspirits others with 
whom we co-operate. Recreation there- 
fore should be sought in proper chan- 
nels and methods. We should not in- 


dulge in such intense physical activities 
as to waste energy and health; neither . 


should we fall into such indulgence in 
worldly pleasure and sensuous gratifica- 
tions as to obstruct the course of grace. 
Summer outings have too often been 
characterized by the breach not only of 
conimon; proprieties, but also of Chris- 
tian conduct. Summer resorts and sum- 
mer excursions bear some sad _ testimo- 
nies to the looseness with which some 
hold their sacred profession as followers 
of Christ. The portion of Scripture 
above chosen for our contemplation 1s 
applicable to times of recreation. ‘‘Let 
us that are of the day watch and be 
sober.” The Christian needs to be al- 
ways on guard. Religion is.as much in 
demand on the excursion and in the 
summer resort as at home or at church. 
To overstep the dictates of religion is to 
weaken the inner spiritual vigor of the 
soul. Moreover, the day of trespass 
may be the “Day of the Lord.” His 
coming may be as unlooked for and as 
sudden as that of a thief in the night. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


THEO. F. BURNHAM, VALLEJO, CAL., 
EDITOR IN CHARGE. 


RE\. 


(THE OCCIDENT will try to secure answers 
in this department to such reasonable ques- 
tions as may be submitted. Address all com- 
munitions to the editor in charge as above. 
To insure an answer, the question must be 
signed with name and address; but the replies 
wifl always be made by the number of the 
question and no names will be printed. Ques- 
tions touching religious experience, church 


work, doctrine, polity and history are solicited . 


as well as interpretation of scripture  pas- 
sages. | 


Ques. 18. What is the meaning of 
the words ALEPH, BETH and the 
other unfamiliar words occuring at reg- 
ular intervals in the 119th psalm.” 


Ans. They are the letters of the He- 
brew Alphabet; given in order and are 
22 in number, their being 8 verses under 
each letter. 


arrangement is seen. ‘The first 8 verses 


begin with Aleph (our letter A) the 


next 8 with Beth (our letter B) and so 
on to the end of the alphabet. The 
Psalm was written by a saint when in 
prison, who like John Bunyan _ wished 
to improve his time by blessing his fel- 
lowmen. So he wrote this eulogy of 
the divine revelation, in which there is 
praise of the statutes, precepts, testi- 
monies, commandments, judgments, law, 
way and word of God where these syn- 
onyms are employed like the notes of 
the scale in music and with varied pitch 
bring out the worth of God’s communi- 
cations tomen. This is not the only 
acrostic psalm. The use of the acrostic 


is to help the memory, as well as to give 


literary finish. 


Ques. 19. What is Christian Science 
and what should Cnristians think of it? 

Ans. Socalled Christian Science is 
neither science nor Christian. It is not 
science, for science is systematized ar- 
rangement of things absolutely known. 
But Christian Science denies the trust- 
worthiness of our senses. It denies the 
teality of pain or disease, declaring that 
these are only false ideas of mind. But 
it denies the reality of mind in any le- 
gitimate sense, making man only an 
idea of an all pervading principle called 
God, but not possessing personality. It 
thus holds to an unscientific form of 
idealism and falls into the pit of Pan- 
theism (the view that “the all” is God) 
and therefore is not Christian. Its ad- 
vocates, who are many and enthusiastic, 
try to cure those claiming to be ill, by 
inculeating the idea that all supposed 
suffering is merely a false idea of the 
mind. In cases of “hypo” this works to 
acharm, but it fails in Cancer, Bright’s 
Disease, Tuberculosis and other sad 


In the Hebrew the acrostic 
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realities. Doubless this fashionable de- 
lusion has cost many lives through the 
neglect of proper medical treatment and 
manv of its adherents have lost their 
Christian faith, and no small number 
have been rendered mentally unbal- 
anced by too earnest devotion to the 
practical application of its principles. 
Mrs. M. B. G. Eddy of Boston first 
adopted these views in 1866, but the 
fundamental errors of a hoary antiquity 
are only baptized with a new name and 
her “patent” should only be on the form 
of the combination. 


Ques. 20. What is the value of “the 
42 identifications of the English nation 
with the lost tribes of Israel?” 

Ans. The work is of great value as 
a warning against pushing a theory be- 
yond the legitimate basis of fact. EKd- 
ward Hine should go to a grammar 


school and study etymologv before he 


again inflicts upon along suffering world 
such statements as this, “Tsar” is onlv 
the remnant of the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, for Russia is the successor of the 
Babylonian Empire. Every schoolboy 
knows that Tsar is only “Kaiser,” a 
Saxon word. Then he makes Saxons a 
corruption of Isaac’s Sons. But Isaac 
is Hebrew, and sons an English word 
taken from the German. Some word 
builders are not used to taking compo- 


nents from more than one language in-. 


forming a compound word. 


Church News. 


(Continued from page 8. ) 
OREGON. 


OAK RIDGE.—-This church is beauti- 
fully situated on the county road six or 
seven miles south of Corvallis and is in 
a prosperous condition. Dr. Thompson 
held there a communion service July 25. 
There was one accession that day to the 
church. ‘The doctor’s subject was, 
“Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies.” Psa, 
23:5. Toa person thinking of the great 
power of sin to draw souls from God, the 
doctor’s remarks were certainly com- 
forting. fhe Lord himself provides 
strength tc battle with sin. 
the Almighty, who is willing and able 
to save all who come to Him through 
Jesus, who died for sin and rose for our 
justification. 


FouRTH CHURCH, PORTIAND.,—Jus- 
a little over two months ago these col- 


Blessed be © 
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unins contained an account of the celeb- 
ration of the golden wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Wilson, by the Fourth church | 
of Portland, and last week the church 
was again filled, decorated with flowers 
and again was sung so sweetly ‘Some 
Day the silvercord will bread’, with the 
refrain “Saved by Grace’, as pastor 
people gathered to pav their last tribute 
of respect to that Father in Israel, James 
Wilson, who was translated into glory 
July 28th, 1897, at the age of 76 years. 
He was ill about three weeks but was 
not called to suffer very much his latter 
end, reminding us of one of his favorite 
petitions at prayer-meetings that when 
we retire to our homes after having 
gathered around our family altars we 
may say, “EI will both lay me down in 
peace and sleep; for thou Lord, only 
makest me to dwell in safety”. His 
peaceful face was so natural he just 
seemed to be sleeping among the beau- 
tiful flowers he loved so weil. A Sab- 
bath school class of young ladies dressed 
in white, bore the flowers, following 
the coffin, arranging them afterwards on 
his grave. The pastor's sermon was from 
the text “Let me die the death of the 
righteous and let my last end be like 
his.” He said he had never stood by a 
coffin, when there seemed so little need 
of an eulogy. It waslike Christ. He 
lived the Christ life in the world. Mr. 
Wilson was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
March 13th 1821, of a good old Presby- 
terian family, was finely educated, being 
particularly proficient in the languages. 
and botany. In 1844 he decided to go 
to Australia. While at Liverpool he 
received a letter from a friend asking 
him to visit him in America, which he 


did, and soon meeting Miss Agnes Gar- 


diner, decided that America would do. 
He was married to her in 1847 at Cam- 
den, South Carolina where he engaged 
in business as a merchant. Heremoved 


to St. Louis in 1853 where he prospered 


and built up a large business and_ for- 
tune, having the largest dry goods es- 
tablishment in the city at that time. 
His wife’s health failing, he took her to 
Europe, to the most eminent physicians, 
and after she began to improve they 
spent years in travel, enjoying the 
beauties of nature there, as be did our 
own beautiful scenery. 

He spent some years in Leavenworth, © 
Kansas, and while in this Synod was a 
member of acommittee appointed by the 
Synod to prepare a memorial to Con- 
gress in behalf of the Nez Perce Indians 
who were dying of malaria in the Indian 
territory, and wished to return to their 
original mountain home in _ Idaho, 
Through the efforts of this committee 
the Indians were returned to their home 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
Hook & Hastings Co,, 


in Idaho. During a scarcity of minis- 
Boston, [Established 1827 
New York, 

Philadelphia. 


Main Office and Works, KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 
Highest Awards Always——Oldest, Largest and Best. 
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ters to supply the churches, Mr. Wilson 
was licensed to preach, which he did 
most acceptably. When reverses of for- 
tune came he was the same happy 
christian knowing whom he had be- 
lieved, and trusted in God. He _ has 
written a number of beauiful hymns. 
We shall miss him at Sabbath school, 
for he was a constant attendant; his 
kindly greetings at all the services will 
not be soon forgotten, and his prayers at 
the mid-week meeting made us feel 


that God was very near. So we bow in 


submission to Him who said: “Father, I 
willthat they also whom thou hast given 
me, be with me where [ am, that they 
may behold my glory.” 

The pastor, Rev, Thos. Boyd and fam- 
ily are at Long Beach, Wash., enjoying 
their summer vacation by the Pacific. 

MyrTLE Porint.—July 18th was our 
regular quarterly communion, and 
fourteen new members were received 
into the church four by letter and ten 
by examination. Our Sunday School 


_ has received several new scholars during 


the month. Several new members have 
joined our Y. P. S.C. E. and the mem- 
bers are taking a more active part. 
Our pastor, Rev. J. EK. Blair, has been 
holding afternoon services in the coun- 
try, where the outlook is very encourag- 
ing. 


NEVADA. 


VIRGINIA Crry.—The Presbyterian 
Church of Virginia City, was opened 
under the pastorship of Rev. Hiram Hill, 
April 18th, having been closed for 6 
months. Necessarily the congregation 
had become scattered, and requires much 
faithful pastoral work to gatherthem in. 
The Sabbath School waskept up during 
the time they were without a pastor 
but felt the need of regular church ser- 
vices. At our last communion one adult 
was received on confession of his faith 
in Christ. 

Union meetings were commenced-— 
Presbyterians and M. K. pastors uniting 
with their congregations—June 6th 
continued two weeks. There was no 
outward visible results, except the 
strengthening of believers, still there 
was good seed sown and we trust yet to 
know of definite good being done. Our 
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For fifty years 


the Standard . 


pastor3is very much beloved by our 
people. 


Carson City. The great Convention 
now over we have returned to our 
homes full of enthusiasm and new ideas 
for work. ‘Last Sunday evening we 
held an echo meeting and inspiring re- 
ports of the delegates were rendered. 
And now our eyes turn toward Nash- 
ville 


Thomas L. Hughes, of Piqua, Ohio, will 
preach in the First church here for a 
few Sundays, beginning, August 15th— 
while on his vacation. 


ONCE [IORE. 


The American Bible Society renews 
its appeal for prompt and liberal con- 
tributions to promote the wider circulat- 
ion of the Holy Scriptures in our own 
and foreign lands. 

Because the proceeds of some large 


legacies are not yet entirely exhausted, : 


the Society has no outstanding indebted- 


ness for borrowed money, and its fiscal 


year closed with some reserve available 


for immediate use in partial fulfillment 


of outstanding pledges for work that is 
now going on in all parts of the world. 
- But the shrinkage in the gifts of the 
living, and the falling off of legacies at 
the same time, make it imperative to 
inform the friends of the Society, and 


How 


\\ 


did happen 


that the old-fashioned, laborious way of 


==|.,, washing was ever given to woman as 


on her. 


her particular work? 
She ought to have had only the 
easiest things to do—and men, strong, healthy 
men, ought to have taken up this washing business. 
Now, here is a suggestion. : 
that still stick to soapand make their washi- 
ing needlessly hard and unpleasant, let the 
—=4 Mmen dothat work. They're better fitted for it. 
In the families that use Pearline ) and 


It’s an imposition 


In those families 


make washing easy, let the women doit, They won't mindit, 517 


Pearline 


all indeed who count upon its co opera- 
tion in the evangelization of the world, 
that the appropriations announced for 
the current year, already exceeding one 
hundred thousand dollars, cannot he 
paid, nor can the Society’s work in for. 
eign lands continue, unless, either 
directly or through the societies enrolled 
as auxiliary, contributions are made to 


its treasury on a scale greatly in advance 
of the last two years. 


The expenditure for benevolent work © 


during the year closing on the 31st of 
March exceeded the receipts by ¢77.- 
291 33. The expenditures fortwo years 
have been $156,05092 more than the 
receipts. This deficiency has been pro- 
vided for out of the remarkably large 
legacy of the late Mrs. Mary Stuart of 
New York city. | 
The present appeal is not for a spas- 
modic contribution to meet a passing 
emergency. It is made necessary by a 


growth and development of Bible work 


which calls for, and will call for, con- 
stant giving in future years as well as 
now. There was never a wider opening 
than at present, and nevera more urgent 


call to press onward. It is with grief 
that the Managers have made large 


curtailment in their appropriations for 
the current year, and are still declining 
to yield to urgent appeals. They wait 
for remittances and promises as a means 
of judging what the Christian people of 
the United States would have them do. 
It is for those whom they represent to 
decide whether this curtailment shall go 
on, and where it shall end. 

It is not believed that after eighty 
years of such usefulness as has clhiar- 
acterized the history of this Society its 
friends will allow this curtailment to 


continue, but it would be unjust to them 


not to emphasize the fact that unless 
the funds of the Society are largely in- 
creased the result will be deplorable. 
Bible House, New York, April 15, 1897. 
P. S.—The above is an appeal to tlie 
churchesco-operating with the American 
Bible Society and its auxiliaries. Will 
the pastors in California and Nevada 
please present the Bible cause to their 
congregations. And remit the collect- 
ions, or bring then to your annual con- 
vocations when the Dist. Supt. hopes 
to be present and will receive and re- 
ceipt forthe same. Respectfully, 
JOHN THOMPSON, 
1350 Franklin St., Oakland, Dist. Supt. 
California and Nevada, | 
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OUR FELLOWSHIP. 


BY REV. JOSEPH KENICHI, INAZAWA. 


‘Delivered at the International Symposium 
during the C. E. Convention at the Me- 
chanics’ Pavillion. | 

Fellowship is a heavenly boon to 
mankind;—the full blown flower of hu- 
manity. Since Christianity taught the 
world a common fatherhood of God, and 

a common brotherhood of men, what 

tremendous chenges have taken place 

amid the family of man in humanity! 

The world now realizes and enjoys the 

prize of Christian fellowship. Now God 

has become common to all, and the true 
religion, universal. The clasped hands 
of Christianity and civilization brought 
all the world closer and closer together, 
and to God. It was a sweet omen of 
the epoch to have the arm of the old 
world joined with thenew. Since then 
as the power of civilization has_ pro- 
gressed, the dominion of our Supreme 
Master has advanced. For instance, 
turn vour eyes toward the far East 
about half a century ago: Americans 
scarcely dreamed or imagined of Japan, 
beyond the Pacific Ocean, she was a se- 
cluded virgin of the far East, who had 
never come in contact with the enlight- 
ened world for ages. Columbus fell in 
love with her fair name Tipanque 
through Marco Polo’s mediation; but he 
failed to find her, and gained an im- 
mense new world in her stead. Time 
went on, and comparatively lately, 
through providential hands, she has 
been brought out on the world’s stage, 
and has been adjoined to closer relation 
with all the nations. Consequently she 
awoke from her sound slumber of heath- 
enism, and soon exchanged her half civ- 
ilized gown for newly cut garments. 

To-day heathenisms are as stars setting 

in the Western horizon—and conse- 

quently Christianity is slowly, yet stead- 
ily gaining ground in the sunrise Em- 
pire. Indeed, the sun of righteousness 


mightily cometh forth as a bridegroom. 


out of his chamber. This is a gift of 
modern civilization and 
contact. It has been of the highest ad- 
vantage to our nation,—for our people, 
to come to international affiliation. Tru- 
ly isolation means blind hostility; where- 
as communication is open hospitality; 
it is the civilizing force to push out the 
monster of isolation; and only Christian 


Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 


ihe right one for your lamp. 
The Index free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


international 
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sympathy can warm the spirit of fellow- 
ship. There is no higher privilege 
under heaven than for all people go be 
called into one fellowship of God 
through Jesus Christ. This is the foun- 
dation of Christian communities and 
States; without this, Christianity, what 
would it be; where can we find a bridge 
for man into heaveu? Come, come, our 
fellow brethren to unite all our hearts 
and souls into one strong body. Truly, 
in united hands is might and strength. 
Where there exists true fellowship, 
there is no bias, no bigotry, and no prej- 
udice against the color of faces, racial 
distinctions, and degrees of men. Here 
we find our ideal fellowship; this is the 
ideal heaven on earth. Amen. 


Li Hung Chang and the Bible. 


Dr. Coltman, of Peking, writing under 
date of May 15, 1897, relates the follow- 


ing very remarkable interview with 
that eminent Chinese statesman, [1 


Hung Chang: 

“Ata recent visit I made to His Ex- 
celleucy Viceroy Ii Hung Chang, I 
found him reading a beautiful Russia- 
leather bound copy of the New Testa- 
ment, that had just been sent him by 
Rey. George Owen of the London Mis- 
sion. The type and paper were of the 


same kind as that presented to the Km- 


press Dowager on her jubilee celebra- 
tion a few years ago. The old gentle- 
lan \was so intent on his reading that 


FAMOUS BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


FAMOUS GIVERS AND THEIR GIFTS. 
portraits of Andrew Carnegie, Stephen Girard, ete. 
FAMOUS LEADERS AMONG WOMEN. 
portraits of Catherine L1,, Madame Le Brun, ete. 
MEN. 
portraits of Napoleon, Bismarck, Wendell Phillips, ete., 12mo 
By Sarah K. Bolton. 
lumbus, Raleigh, Sir John Franklin, ete. 
FAMOUS TYPES OF WOMANHOOD. 
portraits of Queen Louise, Jenny Lind, ete. 
FAMOUS ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
traits of Gladstone, John Bright, Robert Peel, etc. 
FAMOUS ENGLISH AUTHORS. By Sarah Kk. 
traits of Scott, Burns, Carlyle, etc. 
FAMOUS EUROPEAN ARTISTS. 
traits of Raphael, Titian, Landseer, Turner, etc. 
FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
portraits of Longfellow, H olmes, Emerson, etc. 
FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
portraits of Sumner, Clay, Jackson, Webster, etc. 


FAMOUS LEADERS AMON G 


FAMOUS VOYAGERS. 


FAMOUS MEN OF SCIENCE. 


portraits. 


By Sarah K. 


By Sarah K. Bolton. 
of Agassiz, Darwin, Linnzus, etc. 

GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 

Companion book to * Poor Boys Who became Famous ” . 


By Sarah K. Bolton. With 
Bt.50 
With 


By Sarah K. Boiten. 
12mo ‘ 

Bv. Sarah K.. 


1.06 
Bolton. With 

1.50 
With portraits of Co. 
lZmo, cloth . 
With 
12:10 
With por- 


By Sarah Ix. Bolton. 


By Sarah Ix. Bolton. 
12mo 
Bolton. With por- 
With por- 
12mo 
By Sarah K. Bolton. With 


With 


By Sarah K. Bolton. 
With portraits 


By Sarah K. Bolton. With 20 


POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. By Sarah K. Bolton. With 


24 portraits. 12mo 
STORIES FROM LIFE. 


By Sarah K. Bolton. 


TURNING POINTS IN SUCCESSFUL CAREERS! By Wm. M 


Thayer. 


Illustrated with portraits. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. 
With portraits of Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, etc. 


By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
12mo 


FRENCH REVOLUTION (THE). A short ened of. ” — Hoy 


Farmer. Fully illustrated 


GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. 
With portraits of Queen Elizabeth, Josephine, etc. 


LA FAYETTE. The Knight of Liberty. By a nee Farmer. 


illustrated. 12mo. 


1.50 


By Lydia Hoyt 
12mo 
1.50 


JACK ALDEN, a story of adventures in the Virginia campaign, hea 


By Warren Lee Goss, author of ‘‘ Jed,’’ etc. 


Fully illustrated. 12mo 


TOM CLIFTON, or, Western Boys with Grant and Sherman. By 


Warren Lee Goss, author of ‘‘ Jed,”’ etc. 


Fully illustrated. 12mo 


JED: A BOY’S ADVENTURES IN THE ARMY IN “61.” iad 


Warren Lee Goss. 


Fully illustrated. 


12mo 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS, A SCORE OF. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


With portraits of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Haydn, etc. 12mo 


1.4) 


SPECIAL 25 per cent Discount 


on any of above books (to reduce stock.) 


By Mail 


The $1.50 Books at 
The Books at 


Above are Publishers’ Prices. 


1.20 
1.00 


J. D. HAMMOND, Mangr. 


1037 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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he did not notice me for several minutes 
and as I could see the title of the book, 
I put up a silent but earnest prayer that 
God might send him some message in 
his reading that would appeal to his 
heart. 

In a little while he raised his eyes, 
and looking attentively at me, said, ‘Dr. 
Coltman,’ or, as he addresses me in 
Chinese, ‘Man Tai Fu, do you believe 
this book?’ ‘Your Excellency,’ I replied, 
‘if I did not believe that book I should 
not have the honor of being your phy- 
sician. I thoroughly believe it.’ ‘Are 
you sure it is not all rumor and report?’ 
he again asked, ‘Very sure,’ I replied. 
‘How do you know?’ he continued. 
‘By a test given in the book itself. 
Does it not say in the book that a bad 


tree cannot bring forth good fruit, nor 
a good tree bad fruit? Your Iixcellency 


has admitted to me previously, that the 


condition of the people in the Western 
land far surpasses anything in the Kast 
and I can assure you that the happiness 
and prosperity of the various nations 
you have recently visited is in direct 


proportion to the nearness with which 


they live to the precepts taught in that 
Book. Would that your Excellency al- 
so believed it.’ 

Why, ‘I believe that you would like me 
to turn Christian,’ he said, in a halt-jok- 
ing, half-earnest tone. ‘Not only you,’ 


‘T replied, ‘but your young emperor and 


all his people.’ ‘We have Confucius,’ 
he replied. ‘and you have your Jesus; 
are they not much the same? ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them,’ I replied. 


Then, before we could carry on the con- 


versation further, important dispatches 
were brought in, and the viceroy had 
to give them his attention; but as a ser- 
vant took the book from his hands to 
place it in his library, he said, ‘Don’t 
carry it to the library; take itto my bed- 
room table. I wish to look at it again.’ 
—The Church at Home and A broad. 


Negro Gentlemen. 


A Georgia correspondent, who has 
read something that was lately said in 


this department of the IlVeeckly about 


“ladies” and ‘‘women,” wants to know 


whether ‘‘genteel and gentlemanly 
qualities are limited to any particular 
race of people,” and whether it is possi- 
ble for a negro, for example, who is duly 
refined and educated, to be a gentleman 
from an Anglo-Saxon point of view. 


There is nothing in the color of a 


man’s skin to hinder his being a gentle- 
man, even from the Anglo-Saxon point 
of view. If he has self-respect, vera- 
city, and gentle manners, the most neces- 
sary ingredients of a gentleman would 
seem to be in him, and the chances are 
that expert observers will recognize 
their presence. It is worth while to re- 
member, however, that ‘‘gentleman” isa 
loose and comprehensive word that con- 
veys different ideas to different people, 
and is often used in different senses by 
the same person. It may be superf- 
cially descriptive, and again it may be 
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used to define true inwardness. When 


you say, “I met several gentlemen in 
Georgia,” the idea conveyed is that you 
met several men of apparently good so- 
cial position; but if you say, “I met sev- 
eral negroes in Georgia who were gen- 
tlemen,” the idea conveyed is that you 
met several negroes whose _ personal 
qualities, and perhaps their position al- 
so, were exceptional and worthy of note. 
There is no incongruity in terms about 
the expression ‘‘a negro gentlemen.” It 
conveys an idea of good manners and 
personal dignity which is clear and 
easily understood.—Hfarper's Weekly. 


The Glorious Redwood. 


The redwood, says John Muirin the 
August 4 //antic, is the glory of the Coast 
Range. It extends along the western 
slope, in anearly continous belt ten miles 
wide, from beyond the Oregon boundary 
to the south of Santa Cruz, a distance of 
nearly four hundred miles, and in mas- 
sive sustained grandeur and closeness 
of growth surpasses all other timber- 
woods of the world. Trees from ten to 
fiifteen feet in diameter and 300 feet 
high are not uncommon, and a few at- 
tain a height of 350 feet, or even 400 
with a diameter at the base of 15 to 20 


feet or more, while the ground beneath 


them is a garden of fresh, exuberant 
ferns, lilies, gaultheria, and rhododenron. 

As timber, red wood is too good to live 
The largest saw-mills ever built are busy 
along its seaward border, “with all the 
modern improvements’, but so immense 
is the yeild per acre it will be long ere 
the supply is exhausted. The big tree 


is also to some extent being made into 


lumber. Though far less abundant, it 
is, fortunately, less accessible, extending 
along the western flank of the Sierra in 
a partially innterrupted belt about two 
hundred and fifty miles long at a height 
of from four to eight thousand feet above 
the sea. The enormous logs, too heavy 
to handle, are blasted into manageable 
dimensions with gunpowder. A large 


portion of the best timber is thus shat- 


tered and distroyed, and, with the huge 
knotty tops, is left in ruins for tremen- 
dous fires that kill every tree within 
their range, great and small. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
[From the Bulletin. ] 


LAackE.—Lace, when to much soiled, 
may be cleansed by a simple process, 
Geta quantity of pulverized magnesia, 
cover the lace thickly with it, and wrapit 
up; allow it tostay in this dry bath for 
several days; remove, shake out the pow- 
der,and let the lace remain in the air 
nntil the superfluous powder is blown a- 
way. 


To clean fine imitation laces, partly 
fll a large-mouthed bottle with hot wa 
ter, and put to each pint a teaspoonful of 
powdered borax, shave up a tablespoon- 
ful of white soap and melt it over the 
fire and pour into the bottle. Into this 
drop the lace, putonthetop, and shake 
vigorously. Let it stand awhile and 
shake again. Pour ont half of the wa- 
ter, and pour enough in to fill the bottle 
two-thirds full andshakeagain. Empty 


allthe water, just draining from the 
lace, and fill two-thirds full of lukewarm 
water and borax inold proportions. Rinse 
in clear warm water, slightly blued, if 
you like, spat the lace between clean 
folds of muslin ora _ linen towel, then 
spread on a clean sheet, and smooth 
every thread and loop. When almost 
dry fold and place under a heavy 
weight. It will be smooth when dry, 
and will not need to be ironed, and will 
be as fresh as new. Never rub, and do 
not wring. 


The very best way to wash fine lawns 


or organdies is to make a big pailful of 


flour starch in the usual way. Perhaps 
a recipe will be welcome. Have boiling 
at least two gallons of water. Take 
a half a pint of sifted flour and stirina 
cup of cold water, with a big table- 
spoonful of table salt. Mix till it is 
smooth. Stiritinto the boiling water 
and cook for five minutes. Itshould be 
about as thick as good cream, and if it 
isn’t, stir up moreflour. Strain it twice, 
for it must be as smooth as satin. Pour 
into a tub, and when at a blood heat 
put your lawn in and souse’ it around 
for three minutes, squeezing it in your | 
hands, and rubbing the worst soiled 
spots gently. Then pour in a quart or 


two of warm water, put in the wash- 


board and rub the dress gently. One 
starch water ought to clean the dress, 
but if the second is necessary, make it 
the . same way. Dont a 
bit of soap. Use warm rinse water, just. 
a little slick with starch, made as for 
washing. Dryin the shade, but on 
a warm day, with the material wrong 
side cut. If ironed well the gown will 
be nearly as pretty as when new. 


Glory—Glory to God. 


Dr. D. M. Bye, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DEAR FRIEND AND BROTHER—I write to 
thank you for saving my life. I am now sev- 
enty-six years old; have had cancer for over 
twenty years. For the last six years it has 
been very bad—it was on my nose and under 
niy right eye. Many physicians treated me. 
I was treated by an old doctor who claimed to 


cure cancer, but I got worse. My nose was 


eaten nearly off. I was afraid to wipe my nose 


for fear I would wipe the end of it off. My 


nose and face had swollen so that I could not 
see. My sufferings were so intense that I was 
compelled to go to bed, as I thought, to die in 
despair. Some friend sent me the Religious 
Herald, published in Richmond, Va. Rev. 
H. H. Butler, who lives near me and who has 
visited me and given me much spiritual com- | 
fort during my sufferings, gave me your book, 
‘“‘The Message of Hope,” saying while there 
was life there was hope. He wrote to you for 
me. You sent the oils and [I used them and 
began to improve immediately, and it was not 
long before my nose began tohealnicely. The 
great sore under my eye healed up, and I am 
now well. Glory—glory to God!- I am now 
living and those terrible sores are gone. 1|- 
can’t find language to express wy gratitude to 


_ you, dear Dr. Bye, for what you have done for 


me. I wish everybody suffering knew of your 
oil cure. God bless you. | 
Yours in grateful remembrance, 
JESSIE BALLARD, Suffolk, Va. 


SUFFOLK, Va., May 8, 1895. 


DEAR DR. BYE—You have made one of the 
most wonderful cures in the case of Bro. Jesse 
Ballard [ ever knew. He was at death’s door; 
now he is well. REV. H. H. BuTLER. 


Persons afflicted will do well to send for free 
book, giving particulars and prices of Oil. Ad- 
dress DR. D. M. BYE, Box 25, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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HOME COMFORTS AT 


Mentone 


901 Powell Street 
J. G. CHOWN, Prop. 


The 


—— 


A. Zellerbach & Sons, 


Importers . . 
And Dealers in 


416-418-420 Sansome St., 
Cor. Commercial. 
419-421-423 Clay St., 


Between Sansome and Battery. 
418 and 420 Commercial St. 


Care-Taking for Children. 


Parents going away for the Summer, 
or for other reasons desiring it, can find 
a safe and pleasant hon.e for their chil- 
dren with 

MRS. G. R. BEARDSLEY, 
1418 Broadway, Alameda, Cal. 


References Exchanged. 


RICHARD S. DEY, a 
911 Presbyterian Building, New York 


LITERATURE Purchasing Agency 


You can renew ALL subscriptions to news- 


papers and magazines with ONE ordcr to my | 


agency and save mouey byit,too. Orders 
and subscriptions received for books pub- 
lished an: where. 


New Constitutional Treatment, 


Instant Relief and Permanent Cure for 


ASTHMA, CATARRH, BRONCHITIS 
Hay Fever, Throat and Lung Trouble. 


40 Yoars of Personal Affliction and Intense Suffering led Doc- 
tor Langell tu discover this fortunate Treatment 
Booklet containing full Information and terms FREE. 


Address DR. D. LANGELL, Applecreek, 0. 


UNLIKE TONE 
‘HEARD FURTHER: MORE DURABLE: 
THE CINCIPR 


PACH IC COAST AGENT 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL 


have been prescribed with great success for 
more than 50 years, by the leading physicians 
of Europe in treatment of female patients. 
Specially recommended for 


Poorness of the Blood and Constitutional Weakness, 


IMPORTED BY 
E. FOUGERA & CO., N.Y: 
To avoid Imitations BLAUD ts stamped on each itiboe, 


HENRY PILCHER’S SON’S 


Louisville, Ky. 


PIPE 


Righes* World’s “sis. 


The Occident 


Men 


And women everywhere hail the day of the 
the nation’s regeneration into life, thrift and 
energy by the passage of the ‘‘Tariff Bill.” 

Prices will be higher for labor, for produce, 
for manufactured articles; bnt times will be 
better for everybody. Until the reaction takes 
place we sell at the same low figures. Send 
for complete list, 44 pages, FREE. 


MITHS’ Cash Store 


25 & 27 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Occidental Hotel. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


WW. B. Hooper - - Lessee 
A QUIET HOME——* 


x——FOR FAMILIES. 


— 


GEO. PARTRIDGE, 
Iluminating and Lubricating Oils 


Qil Barrels and Drums. 
123 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco. 


PIPE ORGANS——=« 


When in need of a first-class Pipe 
Organ, warranted fully equal to the best 
Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 
tuning done, call on or write for testimo- 
nials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16tb 
street, Oakland, Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


BELLS 


& PEA 
in the Worl 
PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHAN E BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BELLS 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Beils. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL <O., Hillsboro. O. 


T\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 

Me HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 
| (HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
PUREST, BEST, 


GENUINE 
N. Y.UBELL-METAL 
GUE & PRICES FREE. 


THE TAVERN OF CASTLE CRAG. 


The Tavern of Castle Crag was built in the 
heart of the Sierras, almost at the foot of 
Mount Shasta, and amid the most picturesque 
mountain scenery accessible to the tourist. 
The eligibility of the place selected was due 
toa rare combination of flowing water, inspir- 
ing mountain scenery and inviting forests. 

The Tavern of Castle Cray, with its splendid 
environment, it was believed would appeal 
chiefly to these who seek a summer resort for 
health, recreation, outdoor sports, sympathy 
with nature and informal sociability. To em- 
phasize this intention and signify the kind of — 
invitation extended, the name TAVERN of 
Castle Crag was chosen. 

To avoid allimplication of sumptuous accom- 
modations or the tyranny of social formalism 
and to realize this original conception, the 
management has decided to nake the Tavern 
of Castle Crag distinctively a family resort; 
especially attractive to those to whom health, 
recreation and symipathy with nature are para- | 


mount considerations. To this end rooms on 
the first and second floors of this splendid tav- _ 
ern with board willbe furnished at a monthly | 
rate of $65 a person; and rooms on the third 
floor with board at a monthly rate of $50 a 
person. | 
The accommodations of the Tavern are first- 
class in every particular. Its parlors and 
halls are elegant and spacious. Its verandahs 
are cool and inviting, placing the guest always 
in the presence of the mostattractive mountain 
scenery to be enjoyed from the balcony of any | 
tavern in the world. © : 
The opportunity for outdoor sports embraces 
hunting, fishing, riding, bicycling, walking 
on mountain paths, and driving on picturesque 
roads. The Tavern is located immediately on 
the main trunk line of the California & Ore- 
gon Railroad, and is fourteen hours’ ride from 
San Francisco, twelve hours from Stockton, 
ten hours from Sacramento, thirty hours from 


Los Angeles. and twenty-three hours from 


Portland. The Tavern of Castle Crag is 
reached from San Francisco and Sacramento 
without loss of time. The train leaves San 
Francisco at 8 p.m., arriving early the follow- 
ing morning for breakfast, which is always 
ready upon the arrival of the train. Return- 
ing, the train time affords equal accommoda- 
tion. Thus both in going and in coming the 
comfort of the passenger and the economy of 
his time have been studied. In brief, the 
Tavern of Castle Crag realizes to its guests the 
perfect ideal of that spring-time in the high 
altitudes of the Sierras, which never bocomes 
high summer, and is the comfortable home of 
pleasing recreation and restful repose. 
For particulars apply to 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, 

Room 59, Union Trust Building, San Francisco. 


Fit and Workmanship 


Guaranteed. Prices 
Moderate. 


TIERCHANT TAILOR. 


1384 Market Street, 
Opp. CentralkPark. 
S.F, Cal. 


Teachers 


Over 4000 vatancies—servral times as many vacancies as nembers. 


Wanted. 


Must have more members. Se? - 


eral plaus: two plaus to give free registration; cue plan GUARANTRHES positious, Ten ceuts pars 


for book containing plans and a $40.10 love story of College days 


mending teache’s. - 


No eharge to emplo ers for reeéem- 


SOVTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, S.W. cor Maiu & 34 sts. Loutsville, ay. 


SUTTON TEACHER’ BUREAU. 69-71 Dear orn st ,* hicago, Il'. : 
REV. DR. O. SUTTON, A. [1., Pres’t and Manager, |.ouISVILLE, KY 
Northern vacancies Chicago effice, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers in bot’ 
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“If amancalls you a donkey, my son, 
s+ 0 not try to prove it by kicking.” 


—Mother: “Why are you not study- 
ing?” Tommy: ‘Cause papa whipped 
ie, n sez he, ‘Let that be a lesson.” ”’| 
—AMfistress: “You were snoring aw- | 

fully in the night, Mary.”  AZaid: 
“Wis’m; but it was out of worrukin’ 


hours.”-—Loston Transcript. 


“PAPA,” asked Tommie, “is it cowardly 
to strike something littler than you that 


fy can’ t defend itself?” | 

“It is indeed.” replied the father. 
= “Well, I don’t know,” reflected Tom- 
mie, ‘I don’t see how we ~~ light the 
gas without strikinga — flarper’s 
Bazvr. 


“Yes,” remarked: a: Chicago girl. “‘lre 
&. Tepresents one of our oldest families.” 
€° “Does he date before the fire?” 


‘“No—not quite so far back as that. 

£. But he’s one of the people who have 
ridden the old-style high wheels.”-- 
Vashingion Star. 

=": Minnie—I have had the same dress- 

“maker for three years. 
cS Mamie—Really? [ thought you had 
worn that dress only two seasons.—/nav- 


anapolts Journal. 


| 
| 
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Young. lady—You are wonderful 
master of the piano, [ hear. 

Professor von Spieler (hired for the 


times 


Young ladvy— Accompaniments to 
singing? 
Professor von 


ments to gonversation.— 


od “To kick the bucket” is said to have 
originated in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when ashoemaker named Hawkins 

committed suicide under peculiar cir- 

cumstances, placing a bucket on a table 

in order to raise himself high enough to 

reach a rafter above, then kicking away 

the bucket on which he stood.—Ex: 


$+ The Occident is a coast Bureau of 


Presbyterian work and a First-class Ad- 
vertising Medium. 


Entered at San Francisco Post Office as second-class 


matter. 


Subscribers are requested to remit promptly when the 
year for which their subscription is paid expires, 

REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice Order, 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank Dratt, and 
should be made payable to THE OCCIDENT. 

The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows the date to which 
the subscription has been paid. When you remit, see that 
the label is corrected within three weeks, and if not, 
notify us. 

THE OCCIDENT will stop with the end of the subscrip- 
tion. This is best forall. Please send subscription and 
order for renewal. 

Subscribers wishing mailing address changed must give 
the old and the new address at the same time. 

Address all communications to ‘‘THE OCCIDENT,’’ 84 
Douohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., and not to indi- 
viduals. 


Insurance 


ASSETS. 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


ASSETS, 


CONNECTICUT | 


Trumbull 


GROWERS, 
IMPORTERS and 
DEALERS IN 


419-421 SANSOME ST. 


San Francisco. 


OF HARTFORD 


$3,000,000 


O 


Bet. Clay and Commercial. 


of London 


Catalogue on Application. 
(ESTABLISHED 


| 


1720.) 


$22,000,000 


ROBERT DICKSON, Manager. 
B.J. SMITH, Assistant Manager. 


NW, Cor, MONTGOMERY and SACRAMENTO Sts,, San Francisee 


PORTLAND | 


ACADEMY. 


a 


NINTH YEA 


“MOUNT TAMALPAIS Opens Sept. 20th, 1897. 

Military Academ 

The Academy includesa Primary and Gram- 

SAN RAFAEL. iuar School, a College-fitting School and a de- 

partment of advanced work in the Languages, 4 

The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding | Mathematics, English Literature and Cheits- 
School for Bovs north of Los Angeles. | try. For catalogue address 


REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M.,, | 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
Head Portland, 
Mills College and Occidental College 


THE 


Protestant School for Girls on the Pacific Coast 


Grants Dip'omas and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportu-| 
nities Offered in M sic. Oue Honr’s Ride from 
Sau Francisco. Board aud Tuition per 
Term of Twenty Wer ks, $175. 


Write for Catalogue to 


OLDEST 
‘Superior advantages for both sexes. 


Moral tone and standard of scholar- 
ship exceptionally high. 


SKILLFUL INSTRUCTORS. 


Three courses: Classical, Latin-Scien- 3 
tific, English. Special work in Music 
and Elocution when desired. 
Tuition reasonable. Fall term 
opens Sept. 15, 1897. Address 


PRES. REV. J. W. PARKHILL, 
2635 E. 4th st., Los Angeles, Cal. , 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, will 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0., ALAMEDA Co., CAL. 


flall term opens Aug. 4, 1897. 


Irving Institute 


BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES: 


Nineteenth Year. 
Twenty-five Teachers. 
Seminary, College Preparatory and 
Normal Courses. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


With Eleven Professors and Complete Courses 
for Voice and Instruments. 


Primary and Kindergarten Department for Children 
A CARRIAGE WILL CALL. 


For Illustrated Catalogue Address: 


RrEv. Ep. B. Cuurcu, A. M., Principal 
1036 VALENCIA S7., SAN FRANCISCG, Cal. 
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